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_ POETRY. — 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


FAREWELL TO THE SEA. 


BY ALICE OSBORNE, 








Fresh is the rain, and grey the sea and sky; 

The island rocks are only noise and foam, 

And evening winds are hastening on to roam 
The moody shore, and kiss the wild rose dry, 
Beside the darkened brook, beneath a thorn-bush high. 
Now all the yellow light lies on the sea. 

A broadening bar along the farthest grey; 

But meet it is to turn the eyes away 
Shoreward, and think of mountain, flower and tree, 
Till woodland airs are blent with murmurs of the sea. 
The winds have left the main, and many a leaf 

Is rustling inland; rainy tree-trunks gleam; 

The ghost of Rain is walking on the stream, 
A gentle sprite; for shapes of fear and grief 
Haunt but the fog-blown shore, and wave-devoured 

reef, 

Inland 1 go, unmindful of the loss, 

But sea and shore are kin, and counterparts 

Of form and color show the wedded hearts. 
Because there grows a greyish woodland moss, 
Dearer is sea-weed grey, the hollow breakers toss. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF “APRIL DAYS.” 
BY M. R. W. 


Again the alder-tassel droops 
O’er green of turf, and brown of brooks, 
And clustering liverleafs’ budded cups 
Uncoil their stems in sheltered nooks. 
Soon, what an April-smile will shine 
O’er all this northern land of ours! 
A shower or two, a sunny day, 
And waiting buds will spring to flowers. 
So chirp the birds from leafless boughs 
Which wave above our trodden ways, 
So sings the friendly southern wind, 
Though smoke-dimmed are our April days. 
Thanks, thanks, O lover of the wild, 
From pining dwellers in the town! 
For tidings from that better world 
Beyond these precincts dull and brown! 
Like dreams of undiscovered lands, 
To some thy glowing tales will come, 
But unto others, like a breath 
Of native air, when far from home. 
Again the shy, sweet May-flowers smile 
Through veiling plumes of greenest moss, 
And we smile back, with hearts that know 
No touch of lasting pain or loss. 
If victors now, as once, were crowned 
With wreaths of laurel or of bay, 
We would for thee a garland twine 
Of the sweet “Pilgrim’s flower of May.” 
Not only for that subtile art 
Which makes the flowers bloom on thy page, 
And wild birds sing of rustling woods 
Far, far removed from our dull cage. 
Nor chiefly; dearer than all art, 
Is that large-hearted love to man, 
Which would not let the lowliest one 
Be outlawed by an unjust ban. 
Which dares to act as well as speak, 
Accepts the scorned and toilsome task, 
Because a human, Christ-like deed 
Shines through and glorifies the mask. 
And now, in these first days of spring, 
Instead of full brooks rushing by, 
We listen for the far-off ring 
Of deeds of daring, bold and high. 


And dearer than the opening bloom 
Of any plant our childhood knew, 


Can manhood’s flower of courage live 

Through winter of the slave's despair? 
Behold the answer, leaping forth 

in tropic splendor, tierce yet fair! 
We see its flery colors gleam 

Through wild ravine, by gloomy lake, 
And strike a sudden terror through 

The tyrant hearts that well may quake. 
Brave helper of a race despised! 

No wreath of laurel or of bay, 
So well befits thy patriot brow, 

As thine own “Pilgrim's flower of May.” 
Dear flower of liberty ! which sprang 

From blood-drops sown on Plymouth sands; 

So runs the legend, dear to all 
Who saved our land from traitors’ hands. 
Lead on! to victory, God grant! 

Since not thine own, but others’ wrongs, 
Thou seekest to redress, and teach 

The slave to sing dear freedom’s songs. 

—April 2, 1863. 

Lead on ! to victory, God grant ! 

Since not thine own, but Woman's wrongs, 
Thou seekest to redress, and help 

The slave to sing dear freedoms songs. 

—Aug. 23. 





THE REFINING INFLUENCE. 


The use made by Goldwin Smith of an in- 
advertent over-statement by Wendell Phillips, 
is one of the many illustrations how much 
reformers need caution in the use of facts. 
The passage in Goldwin Smith’s essay is as 
follows: 

“The writer once heard an American lectur- 
er of great eminence confidently ascribe the 
licentiousness of English fiction in the early 
part of the last century, to the exclusion of 
women from literary life. The lecturer forgot 
that the most popular novelist of that period, 
and certainly not the least licentious, was Mrs. 
Aphra Behn. And this lady’s name suggests 
the remark, that as the relations of the sexes 
have been the most intimate conceivable, the 
action of character has been reciprocal, and 
the level of moral ideas and sentiments for 
both, pretty much the same.”’ 

Let us waive the question whether Mr. 
Phillips made this statement in the form here 
given, it is certain that others have made the 
same statement in an unguarded form, if he 
has not. That the co-operation of the sexes 
tends in a general way to purify literature,the 
stage and social intercourse, is practically ad- 
mitted by the whole community every day. 
In almost any society, be it the fashionable 
club-house, or the blacksmith’s shop, a license 
of speech is tolerated, where men only are 
present, which those same men would resent 
instantly, if their wives and daughters were 
there. A friend of mine was with the first 
party of ladies who went out to California in 
1848, and he said that a gang of rough miners 
called out on seeing them, ‘‘Three cheers for 
the ladies who have come to make us better!”’ 
When I asked a Harvard student the other 
day, whether the young men behaved them- 
selves well, on the whole, at Saratoga, he an- 
swered frankly, ‘*They could not have behay- 
ed otherwise, if they had wished, for most of 
them had their mothers or sisters with them.”’ 
I know that,when I was a boy in Cambridge, 
the afternoon of Class Day used to be a scene of 
brutal intoxication and license around ‘Liber- 
ty Tree,’’ and no efforts of the Faculty could 
break up the practice until, about 1840, they 
bethought themselves of the very simple rem- 
edy of providing a band of music and allow- 
ing the young men to invite their sisters and 
friends to a dance on the green. From that 
moment Class Day was purified. If Goldwin 
Smith or anybody else doubts so simple a 
statement as that the society of women puri- 
fies men, an appeal may be taken to the com- 
mon sense of the community. 

When the same principle is carried into lit- 
erature, it only needs to be more carefully 
stated, that is all. And when it is carefully 
stated, it turns out that Mrs. Behn and those 
of her kind only strengthen the argument. 
It is perfectly true, as Mr. Philips said, that an 
exclusively masculine literature is likely to be 
impure, but it is also true that the very first 
women who take part in this literature are like- 
ly to show the effect of the impurity. Because 
Athenian culture was for men chiefly, there- 
fore the virtuous women were ignorant, and 
the cultivated women were the //etairai, who, 
having lost their virtue, could live as freely as 
men lived; gaining knowledge, but losing 
reputation. - When Marguerite of Navarre, 
in the sixteenth century, wrote her [Zeptameron, 
it was in imitation of Boccaccio’s Decameron; 
and her indecencies were not so bad as Boc- 
caccio’s, though they were bad enough. ‘The 
plays of Mrs. Behn, a century later, were not 
so bad as those of some contemporary play- 
wrights, though they were bad enough. The 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and 
even of Madame de Sevigné herself, could 
not always be safely read aloud in a family ; 
but they were more refined than the habitual 
talk and writing of the men around them. 
Some of George Sand’s earlier writings con- 
tained objectionable passages, no doubt; but 
her utmost license was purity itself, beside 





is the quick blossoming from the gloom, 
Of that wild flower of tropic hue. 


things written by French novelists so well es- 
| . . n 
' teemed as Balzac, Gautier, and Droz. The 








truth is, that no progress is effected instanta- 1 
neously or per saltum, The first women who 
entered literature brought into ita shade more 
purity than it had before possessed; but only 
a shade. And so, in the subsequent process of 
gradual purification, they have always led the 
way. 

The simple fact is, I take it, that a refined 
woman is more refined than a refined man; 
and so is a coarse woman than a coarse man. 
But, on the other hand, a refined man is more 
refined than a coarse woman; and this is true 
in society, in literature, everywhere. Among 
ignorant lrishwomen, ignorant negro-women 
(and other ignorant women) at the South, and 
among the wives of sailors, frontiersmen and 
lumbermen, a man of refinement will some- 
times hear a plainness of speech that will star- 
tle him. Yet those women may be rigidly vir- 
tuous, and may exercise a distinctly refining 
and civilizing influence upon the men around 
them. It was the same, I take it, in Shaks- 
peare’s time, the same in Pope’s time; the 
standard of refinement happily advances, but 
women on the whole keep the lead, and a lit- 
erature written for both sexes will be cleaner, 
on the whole, than one written for men alone. 

And I, for one, have always predicted this, 
and no more,in politics. I have never believed 
that Woman is to descend into the pool of poli- 
tics, as an angel, and purify it by a touch. So 
surely as women vote, there will be women 
demagogues,—nay, there are such already, 
doubtless, in advance of voting. But that 
the ultimate influence of the union of the 
sexes in politics will be useful,—as has already 
been the case in schools, in society, and in 
literature,—seems to me quite too plain to 
admit of a doubt. ?. W. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


To be a Suffragist, one need not lay aside 
all sense of humor, and it is with a feeling of 
amusement, combined with 
that your correspondent takes up the recom- 
mendation of the New England Club, that we 
put ourselves into ‘‘chemiloons!"* We are 


some vexation, 


grateful nous autres, to the Club for the genius 
which marks their researches; the multiplicity ; 
of garments, the fold upon fold of muslin 
bands around the waist in the conventional 





feminine attire, need to be reformed altogether. 

Women are ingenious enough where the 
fashioning of a garment, or its trimming, is 
concerned. ‘They can turn you out from ap- 
parently worn and worthless materials, a fresh 
and graceful robe; and there is no reason why 
they should not work out for themselves the 
problem of their bodies’ salvation, and still 
maintain in their attire that reserve which all 
feminine instinct demands. 

What is needed, and what the JourNaL 
should insist upon, week after week, is a thor- 
ough comprehension of the physical laws 
which govern their bodies, a competent intel- 
ligence of their structure as women. This at- 
tained, the rest must follow; not the headlong 
plunge into the pronounced and defined attire 
of a man, which some advocates claim as the 
be-all and end-all of the matter, but the dispo- 
sition of our womanly robes, that they be at 
once short and light enough for comfort, and 
retain sufficient amplitude and flow of fold for 
grace and beauty. In our revolt against the 
frivolous uses of so many women’s lives we 
must not forget that it rests with us, after all, 
to keep up the poverty of this world. If we 
strip our lives of everything but the sordidly 
practical, and the Gradgrind uses of Nature’s 
gifts, we take out of the world an element 
as essentially important as strength or justice. 

The souls of women were ‘‘not finely touch- 
ed but to fine issues;* and it is not enough for 
a woman to carve her ideas of beauty in 
stone, or perpetuate them in chromo-litho- 
graphs, to expend them upon her furniture, 
and walls; in the arrangement of her garden, 
or her household, while she herself stalks 
through life in severe and graceless, we will 
not say lean and slippered, ‘‘chemiloon.”’ Itis 
not necessary, just here, that anyone should 
rise to explain that the above named article, 
from which our pen shrinks, is really a gar- 
ment for underwear, and is not to come in 
sight at all. 

We know it, and we protest not against the 
garment itself; doubtless it might be named 
eurekd, for its perfect solution of the vexed 
problem of under gear; but against the hybrid 
half French, half Italian designation thereof. 

It the Committee had given us smock-breeches, 
we would have laughed at them, yet, at least, 
they would have been conscientiously English. 
And if they must give us French, let the word 
be French throughout. The word chausses was 
formerly used in that language to designate 
the drawers; and has de chausses signifying the 
stockings, the lower part of the leg garment has 
been shortened into bas chausse chemise. This, if 
the Committee will observe, covers the whole 
ground, as completely as the new garment Cov- 
ers the body. 





li isa disgrace to our present schools for | 
girls, which have enough sins to answer for | 
without this additional article, that they do | 
not provide proper physiological instruction 
In all text-books 
of physiology designed for schools, the human 


for their advanced classes, 


frame is epicen The conventional theory on 


the conservative side, is that a girl needs no | 


training, but what fits her to become a wife 
and mother. By their own showing, their 
training is reduced to an absurdity in this re- 
spect. 

As an evidence how even a slight point is 
seized and acted upon by a bright, intelligent 
girl, when it arrests her attention, let Charles 
Reade’s simpleton bear witness. There is a 
passage in that very light novel, deseribing 
how a young physician read the heroine a lee- 
ture on corset wearing. The moment was op- 
portune, for she had just fainted, after a hur- 
ried walk; and the sigh of relief, which comes 
spontaneous upon the classic expedient of 


‘ 


“cutting her laces,” is naturally echoed by ev- 


ery girl who reads. One girl who read, who 
had never before been conscious of her corsets, 
and whose garments generally had never 
weighed on her as an encumbrance, was so en- 
lightened by the simpleton, that she discarded 
altogether the apparatus of steel and whale- 
bone, and reconstructed the whole hang of 
her wardrobe before the week was out. 

A graphic illustration is worth more than 
acres of diatribe, and if a manikin could be 
constructed so as to come to pieces and to 
grief in a lecture room, under the load of fash- 
ionable attire worn as women wear it now, 
there would be a gospel beyond all our preach- 
ing. If the Club could but contrive such a 
practical exposition of modern suicide, they 
would not need to devise attire. Each wo- 
man’s wit would be her own guide thereunto; 
and without banding ourselves into Chemi- 
loonatics, without ‘‘a passin’ resolutions, and 


* we shall be able to com- 


a woting supplies, 
bine convenience and beauty, comfort and 


grace, and retain that reserve in our toilette 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Miss Many L. Boorn, of Harper's Bazar, 
N. Y., takes her vacation in New Hampshire 
Queen Isaneira, of Spain, has taken up 
her residence at Vichy. Her Majesty has 
hired the chalet of Napoleon HT. 
Miss Hutpa B. Loup, of Rockland, Mass. 


has prepared two lectures, which she proposes 


' 


to deliver before lyeeums. One is entitled, 
‘Breakers Ahead,” 
Miss Crana Crsuive, of Auburndale, Mass., 


the other, Only a Girl” 


daughter of Rev. C. W. Cushing, has been ap- 
pointed teacher of painting and drawing, in the 
| ‘Troy Conference Academy, at Poultney, Vt. 
Miss Cushing has rare qualifications for this 
position, 

Miss AusvTen, grand. 
daughter of Walter Forward of Penn., Seere- 
tary of the Treasury in 1841-43, and Minister 
to Denmark in 1840-51, has been designated 


Sattien Forwarp 


for appointment as clerk in the Treasury De- 
partnent, 

Tuk Princess Mancanrerra is greatly be- 
: loved in Rome for her many and tender char- 
ities. She is very beautiful, and it is said that 
her presence has an influence on the populace 


possessed by no one else. When any disturb- 





ance threatens they send for her. Her age is 


| twenty-four, 

Miss Cuase, of Calcutta, writes to the Mis- 
sionary Link that not less than twenty mission- 
aries and native helpers preach every morning 
and evening in the different bazars of that 
heathen city, A special effort has also been 
made,by holding a daily open air meeting in the 
English part of the city, to reach the educated 
natives. 

Groner Enior has reached her present re- 
nown by steady perseverance. Her first novel 
brought her only 8500. She sofd the Mill on 
the Floss for 88000, and Romola brought 15, 
000, It is not known what is the definite sum 
she has realized from her latest novel, Middle- 
march, but it is estimated to be larger than 
any that have preceded it. 

Mrs. Oscar Turner of Ballard County, Ky., 
will go down to history as the discoverer of a 





appointments which all feminine instinct 
craves. 8. C. H. 
Philadelphia. 





MISS LAVINIA GOODELL. 


The London Law Times of July 25, com- 
menting upon an article announcing the ad- 
mission of Miss Goodell to the bar, says: 

The world has had some experience of the 
difficulties which may attend the entrance of 
women into the professions. These have been 
more particularly illustrated in connection 
with medicine: as faras we are aware, no Eng- 
lish lady yet contemplates the study amd prac- 
tice of the law. What may happen, if the bold 
venture should be made, may be conjectured 
from a paragraph which appears in a recent 
number of the Chicago Legal News. Miss 
Lavinia Goodell, of Janesville, Wisconsin, 
has been admitted to the bar. The Legal News, 
having stated this fact, communicates the 
further intelligence that Miss Goodell has a 
father aged 85, and proceeds thus: ‘*We are 
personally acquainted with Miss Goodell. She 
is a young lady of good education, fine ap- 
pearance, modest bearing, and we have no 
doubt will succeed well at the bar, and will 
receive, as siie deserves, the good will and re- 
spect of her brethren in the profession.’’ The 
Legal News is edited by a lady, and ladies con- 
sider one another’s personal appearance fair 
matter for observation. Itis hardly possible 
to conceive what demoralization of juries, the 
bar, solicitors, and the press, would result 
from young ladies of ‘fine appearance’ enter- 
ing the ranks of the bar. We think we can 
promise, however, that we should not emu- 
late the example of our contemporary of Chi- 
cago. 

We always supposed it was the duty of 
juries to decide cases upon the law and evi- 
dence, and not upon the personal appearance 
of the advocate. If we have been mistaken, 
and they are influenced as stated by our con- 
temporary, as all our juries have been com- 
posed of men, does it not show that we need 
some change in our jury system ? 


—<——_— - - 


new way of propagating tobacco in a bad sea- 
son. Down in her vicinity the plants had all 
run up to seed; she one day cut off about an 
inch of the main bud of one of these plants 
and set it out, when, to her delight, the bud 
took root and produced a beautiful plant. 
And others did likewise and rejoiced. 

Sister Mary Avyostus, Superior of the Con- 
vent of Notre Dame, died at sea on board of the 
Cunard steamer Parthia, of heart disease. Her 
‘remains were consigned to the ocean after sim- 
ple, but impressive ceremonies. She was a 
native of Prussia and about fifty years old. 
She was deeply loved, and admired as much 
for her sweetness of manners as she was es- 
tee med for her Christian charity. 

Miss Eminy Davies, at a London drawing 
room meeting in connection with the National 
Society for Woman’s Suffrage, stated that she 
and Dr. Garrett Anderson frequently had op- 
portunities, in connection with the School 
Board, of finding desirable and fairly remuner- 
ative employment for educated ladies, which 
they were unable to take advantage of because 
they could not lay their hands on women, qual- 
ified to discharge the functions of the offices, 

Lucy Downina, sister of John Winthrop, 
was one of the chief movers for a higher edu- 
cation in America, and her solicitations led to 
the founding of Harvard College. Her brother 
urged her to settle here, but she declined do- 
ing so unless some provision was made for 
the education of her son George. She says: 
“Tt would make me go far nimbler to New 
England, if God should call me to it, than 
otherwise I should; and I believe a college 
would put no small life into the plantation.” 


Miss Frayxcis E,. Witiarp’s name was 
brought before the Republican State Con- 
vention of Illinois for Superintendent of 








MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN FUND. 


Subscriptions and pledges already received 
are as follows: 


N. E. Woman Suffrage Society..........8500 
Missouri Woman Suffrage Society....... 400 
Mrs. Eben Smith.......cceccsessescesees 100 






Abby W. May.ccocccccccecers 50 
Saml. May .......0 20 
Ada C, Bowles........ ° 5 
Miss C. Scott........0006-- 5 
Wm. H. Ladd........ 2 
Harvey Howes........ccccccscscscccccesss 1 

$1083 


All friends of Woman Suffrage who desire 
to aid in employing speakers and circulating 
tracts and newspapers in Michigan under the 
auspices of the Michigan Woman Suffrage 
Association, are urgently requested to send in 


Schools, but as she had been active in the re- 
cent Temperance Crusade, they feared to nom- 
inate her, lest they should lose the German 
vote, though she received 124 on the first bal- 
lot. It is time a new class of voters was in- 
troduced to counteract that great bugbear in 
politics—the German vote. It is doubtful 
whether the Republicans secure it after all 
their truckling. 

Miss Avexanprine D’Ecrorr of Wizn- 
try, Novogorod, (a province of Russia), has 
taken up her temporary residence in Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., with a view to graduation in the 
Medical Department of the University. She 


eg es 
has already attended lectures 10 St. Peters- 





their pledges without delay to the office of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. L. 


——_— oa 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 


Mrs. GeorGe Lewis, is the heroine of 
Rockaway, N. Y. She rowed out ina boat in 
the breakers on ‘Thursday last, and — . 

. _ ¢ -sapsized. 
boy from drowning whose boat had capsi 


—— 


burg and Paris, but being a woman, could not 
get a diploma by completing her medical ed- 
ucation in either city. She speaks French 
fluently—the language with which she holds 
intercourse with the ‘*Western barbarians,” 
and is fast acquiring English under the instruc- 
tion of Miss Sarah D. Hamlin, a recent Uni- 


| versity graduate. 
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WOMEN IN CALIFORNIA 

Eprton’s Jorusxar:—I have two items ina 
private letter fr south ¢ fornia, which 
may tx of inter ? if wer nog a. 
they do from a li “ har ‘ a 
cate of Suffrage tor women, a! iwho hae te 
a constant sufferer from neuraly lineare 
der our Eastern seaboar Linnea te 

First, of the latter, she saye 

Strangers are enth asiast over our winter 
climate here, but they have yet to learn that 
our summers are delightful Ah, me, when I 
recall the **hot term’ of the East '—Sti k¥. | 
sweltering. faintingly-oppressive. lasek myeclt, 
why did L try to live there so long’? = I rebel 
every day that «o much of my life has thus } 
gone for nv yht Here one can do so much, 
and enjoy eo much ! 

And this of election day 

The ladies of Santa Barbara know what 
it ix to be at the polls all day long. Refresh- 


ments were served by them, and ballots hand- 
and no one has been heard to en- 
ter a remonstrance against such things, for 
the day was delightfully spent by all. Wo- | 
men were considered to be in their right place 
that day, because of the question at issue, 
Lao al option * But it settled one thing in the 


ed to voters, 


minds of all who were present, (.¢., that the 
polls are better condur ted, with women, than | 
without 

Just before the election, Mrs. S. gave a | 


lunch party, and we had a most enjoyable 
time. Mrs. H., and some other old residents, 
brought with them a large basket of ballots, 
which they “pitched into” and folded with a 
will. We intended to play croquet, but all 
were so busy over the folding, chatting, &c., 
that the time for going home came too soon 
for that. 

The liquor-dealers are so incensed over this 
action of the Temperance folks, that they 
threaten damages (under their breath), and 
yesterday all the ladies who took any part in 
the election or assisted in the League, were 
summoned to appear this morning, I think as 
witnesses. Mrs. H., at once said to them, 
‘‘Remember to claim your fee!" Our names 
were, as almost everybody's, on the list circu- 
lated before the election, but we are not yet 
summoned. ‘*We shall see, what we shall 
see,” 

Another fact, this, for the pondering of our 
theoretic The Nation, Goldwin 
Smith, ef id genus omne. Another 
that from the Atlantic to the Pacific, women 
are learning that there are some questions of 
vital public interest upon which they wish to 
vote. 

And while “my hand is in,” 
another testimony on a different branch of 
from a correspondent 


opponents, 
proof 


let me give 


the broad ‘‘question,”’ 
who would blush to see herself in print, but 
whose culture and years of successful experi- 
ence in teaching young ladies, give her words 
great weight. She writes: 

Since seeing you, Lhave read Parke Good- 
win’s paper. That a fuss they all make 
about the maternal functions! Itnever seems 
to occur to their masculine minds that most 
women, if married, are past child-bearing at 
forty; and they don’t know that women of 
culture do their best work after that age, 
Women from fifty to seventy stand on anequal 
footing with men, as to sex, and suffer no dis- 
advantages from ‘“‘periodicity,’’ or child-bear- 
ing. Nature has unsexed them, in these re- 
spects, and during those twenty years they are 
as Vigorous as men of that age, and oftentimes 
more so. These writers never seem to think 
of women, except as in a family, or rocking a 
cradle, and the mothers must not cultivate 
their brains in the same ratio as the fathers, 
because their progeny will be wanting in vig- 
or, in consequence! I think there are few 








men and women in danger of such excess of 
brain-work as this. C. M. 8. 
West Newton, Mass. 
_— ee — 


HEALTH OF CONNECTICUT WOMEN. 


The health of some Connecticut women does 
not add to the strength of statistics in favor of 
invalidism. 

“Will you go whortleberrying with me 
said a sprightly little woman to us Monday, 
rp. M. Over the fences and through the fields, 
away we went; through her own yard, where 


or 


hung a snow-white wash of no small size, 
which she had put out in the morning, besides 
taking the necessary steps incumbent upon the 
care of a family. If anyone imagines these 
few, even in a well-ordered, snug farmhouse, 
she will find that leisure is a rare luxury, es- 
pecially during the busy season of haying and 
harvesting, when in-door work multiplies in 
proportion as out-of-door help increases. As 
often as I have observed it and marveled over 


it, it never ceases to become a renewed sur- to her tout ensemble. 


prise, the varied talents that a woman must 
exercise to carry on successfully the operations 
of her household. 

There was to be company to tea and so our 
pails were not filled with berries, as they might 
easily have been if our time had not been lim- 
ited. 

While we were absent our hostess, in her 

sixty-eighth year, who had washed in the 
morning and made pantry, kitchen and shed 
floors spotlessly clean, took the opportunity 
to do a few errands at the store, a mile dis- 
tant, to and from which she walked, down and 
up a long hill. When we solicitously interro- 
gated her in regard to weariness: **Oh, no, she 
was not weary, she had done nothing unusual 
to occasion it.’’ She guides and supervises 
the management of her farm, and order reigns 
in every department. One of the household, 
for the time being, is a recent graduate from 
Ann Arbor University. She began her studies 
there two years since, stepping from the la- 
borious duties of the school-room into the daily 
round of student life. 

Her vacations were spent in preparing one 

part in a series of school grammars. She 
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graduated first in her class, and to prove that 
she hae come forth from the trying ordeal of 
close study of the dissecting room and of 
vice. unscathed in physical vigor, I need 
of her deeds last week She 
went to the pasture voked the oxen, hitched 
them ¢ rt. filled it with earth and dis- 
po f ase it would be well for many to do. 
whose outhouses become a nuisance One load | 
t eufficing another was in like manner pro- 


cured and appropriated 


A walk of more than two hours, following 

. ! 

along the bed of a bubbling brook, leaping 
from «tone to stone, and the hoeing down of | 


stubborn weeds an hour in the garden and the 


disposal of them in a heelbarrow, all prove 


conclusively to my mind thata woman may be 


, ; | 
lose mental application and not 


subje ted to « 
be undermined in health and strength; and it 
ix furthermore proven in this case that an 
athletic development of muscle in Woman and 
a well-stored mind does not necessarily con- 
vert her into the unsexed monster that has 
been conceived inthe brain of some. 

Apropos of her fine physique it may be well 
to say that she has never worn corsets, and 
that the work referred to, done for pleasure- 
able exercise, was performed in a dress above 
the tops of the boots, which, being more close- 
ly defined, means above the ancles. 

I rejoiced to hear several women say, I 
think we shall soon try the short dress when 
about our housework. Once tried the victory 
Ata very delightful picnic I found 
some stanch Suffragists, among the number 
and his 


is won. 
the intelligent Universalist parson 
wife. 

The Woman’s Journac is read by some in 
this region, it should be read by every wo- 
man. I trust that those who do take it are 
mindful to send it to friends who do not, for 
there is no one influence so potent in helping 
women to think for themselves. 

Mary J. Sarrorp-BLakeE. 


——<——_— — 


A CHICAGO EPICENE. 


Alas! here is something in the swindling 
way which is very puzzling indeed. It was 
in Chicago, of course. It was in that semi- 
carbonated city, that a Danish young man 
last Autumn made a prepossessing appearance. 
He announced himself as the illegitimate son 
of the Baron Lovenskjola, a magnate of the 
Danish Court. Strange as it may appear, he 
had also another father, the Count Knuth, of 
Knuthensburg; but we will do him the jus- 
tice to say, that he never claimed both illus- 


as a Professor of 


| Does the excitement of the great or the little 
| game atone for its hazard ? 





trious fathers at the same moment, and before 
the same company. This child of the Vik- 
ings, having probably exhausted all his an- 
cestral wealth, was obliged to accept a subor- 
dinate situation in a public house. He was 
of a gallant turn, and was supplied with mon- 
ey by several ladies whose affections he had 
managed to secure. This cash he wisely ex- 
pended in the adornment of his person, and 
was enabled to present a splendid appearance 
when escorting his admirers to various places 
of public resort. Next, wearying of the ex- 
citements of hotel life, he accepted employ- 
ment as an interpreter of the Relief and Aid 
Society, this time being of noble Russian par- 
entage. Next, under the name of ‘‘Jeovan- 
ini Dominique De L’ Unti,’’ and professing 
fluently to read and speak eight languages, 
and, moreover, declaring himself a Spaniard 
of the Blue Blood, he sought employment in 
the Chicago Public Library, where his knowl- 
edge of English, German, French, Italian, 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Russian lan- 
guages, and his great and general literary ac- 
quirements, might well promise uncommon 
usefulness. Unfortunately, the Danish Consul 
found him out, and denounced him as a miscel- 
laneous and unmitigated cheat. As a Danish 
prince, as a Russian nobleman, as a Spanish 
Don, it was all up with him. So he changed 
his game. Disappeared. Was heard of no 
more among men as a man. 

Just at this time, a form of feminine loveli- 
ness began to illustrate the pavements of Chi- 
cago. She was Mrs. Isabella Rothe. As to 
costume, she was arrayed “regardless.” 





Bright jewels of the mine lent their radiance 
But she couldn’t bewil- 
der the Secretary of the Relief Society. He 
knew his Danish, Russian, and Spanish young 
gentleman through all that dazzling and im- 
perial clothing. Then came confession. ‘I 
am really female,’’ whispered Jeovanini Domi- 
nique De L’ Unti; “I am really a Countess 
of Denmark. I hada cruel brother. He in- 
| sisted upon my marrying an old nobleman of 
| enormous wealth (tears). Besides I had al- 
ready a lover to whom my heart was given 
(blushes). What could I do but fly with him 
| inmale attire? Ified(sobs). I came to New 
York. In that dreadful city he deserted me. 
Still wearing the habiliments of man, 1 came 
to Chicago. One day I saw my perjured 
lover here. To avoid recognition, I resumed 
the dress of my sex. I am the Countess of 
Knuth. Really Iam. Once I was Maid of 
Honor to the Queen of Denmark. Now, kind 
Sir, you know all. (More sobs). I board 
at No. 708 West Lake St., where Iam known 
as Mrs. Isabella Roper. I have done.’ The 
last statement was (unfortunately for the 
landlady) true enough. At No. 708 she told 
her fellow pensioners that her husband, the 
mythical Mr. Roper, was ‘‘a wealthy New- 























Yorker.”? who would be in Chicago soon to look | 
after hie “large estate on Wabash-Ave.”’ But 
On the contrary she departed, 
checked for New York 
walks our crowded 
Perhaps this dubious 


he didn’t come 
with her baggage 
Perhaps she (or he 
thoroughfares to day 
either 


personage may be moving among Us, 


eight langugues, or as a 
form of life and light 

What a miserable existence must one of 
these shifty, sharp, swindling creature’ lead, 
living always in a dread of detection, some- | 
times successful, but oftenest exposed and 
compelled to seek new fields of industry. We 


wonder how they like their dangerous lives. | 


Are the brilliant 
successes any compensation for the dreary 
failures 2? The other day a well-known cheat, 
feeling that the end had come, or too weary 
to carry on the fight any longer, blew his 
brains out, and thus settled with his creditors. 
Would it not be better to perform this little 
operation at the outset ?—N. Y. Tribune. 
ao - 
FATHERS, ATTENTION! 


[MOTHER AT HOME]. 


What ought, what can a mother do, when a 
good, pleasant, careless husband constantly 
thwarts all her efforts to teach or govern the 
chidren, and yet cannot be made to see or feel 
what he is doing ? 

Let us illustrate and sketch from memory, 
not imagination: 

“Mamma, please give mea piece of pie ?”” 

‘‘No, darling, one piece is enough.” 

“Half a piece, please, mamma ?” 

“No, Freddie, no more.”’ 

“A very little piece, mamma, dear ?” 

“No, Freddie, no.” 

‘Do give the child a little piece; I'll risk 
its hurting him.”’ 

And the mother gave it. 

‘‘Mamma, may I go out and play ?”’ 

“Its very chilly, and you have a cold; I 
don’t think it is best.”’ 

‘‘Bundle me up warm, mamma, and I won’t 
take cold.”’ 

“I fear you will; you must play in-doors 
to-day.”’ 

‘‘Just a little while, please, mamma ?”’ 

“No, Freddie, you must not go out to-day.”’ 

‘Do let the child go out. What a girl you 
are making of him. Women never were fitted 
to bring up boys. Dress him up warm and 
let him run; it will do him good.” 

And Freddie went out. 

‘‘May I have my blocks in the parlor, 
mamma ?”* 

‘No, Willie, make your block-house in the 





dining-room. Miss L. is an invalid, and I 
want the parlor very quiet.” 

“I'll be very quiet.”’ 

**You will intend to be, but you cannot help 
making some noise, and as Miss L. very rare- 
ly goes anywhere, I fear she will be very tired 
at best; so be a very good little boy, and play 
in the dining-room this afternoon.’’’ 

“T won’t make a bit of noise nor tire her 
one speck.” 

‘*You must play in the dining-room, Willie, 
and not say any more about it.” 

‘Nonsense; it will do her good to see a hap- 
py little face; it will give her something be- 
sides her own pains and aches to think of. Let 
him bring his blocks in the parlor.” 

And he brought them in. 

‘“‘What a torment that boy has got to be! 


If you don’t whip him I will.” 
And he whipped him. 
Query—Who ought to be whipped ? 


<> a> —_ 


CHINESE CRUELTY. 


A few days ago a friend was compelled to 
witness a very painful scene occurring in a 
house occupied by our Chinese barbarians, on 
State Street. A Chinese woman was under- 
going some species of seemingly unbearable 
torture at the hands of a Chinaman, while a 
Chinese woman, willingly or unwillingly, per- 
formed the part of assistant torturer. The 
face of the woman being tortured, appearing 
frequently above the casement, is said to have 
indicated terrible agony, and her screams are 
described as heart-rending. A crowd collected 
about the door, but no one at first attempted 
to interfere. Some one remarked that a po- 
liceman should be called, and it was replied 
that the woman was the man’s sweetheart, and 
he would soon desist. Finally, however, it 
was said by some one that the sufferer was 
only a Chinawoman, and this sentiment 
brought my friend to the rescue. She was a 
woman, and had been quiet till now, leaving 
the securing of legal justice, as usual, to oth- 
ers; but her sense of right was outraged, and 
all her woman’s nature rose up in its defense. 
“I do not care,’ said she, ‘if the woman suf- 
fering is a Chinawoman. She is a woman, 
and she is entitled to the protection from cru- 
elty which a civilized people guarantee in 
their laws.” This outspeaking of womanly 
enthusiasm awakened somebody’s better feel- 
ings, and he ran from the crowd in search of 
aconstable or policeman. In afew minutes an 
officer having been brought, the door was 
burst open, and my friend, satisfied that jus- 
tice had been secured, left the scene.—Santa 





Barbara (Cal.) Argus. 


It’s tease, tease, tease from morning till night: | 
It’s enough to wear the patience out of Job! | 


| 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Seven Faculties—All Departments Open to 
Ladies. 


Year begins in Preparatory Department (E. Green- 
wich, R. I.) Aug. 25; in the College of Liberal Artes, 
Sept. 9; in the College of Music, Sept. 14; 5 hoeol of 
Theology, Sept. 9; School of Law, Oct. 7; School of 
Medicine, Nov. 5; School of Oratory, Oct. 14. 

For Circulars, address 

Dr. D. PATTEN, 20 Beacon St , Boston. 
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12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
yromptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 

your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 


‘Uz S. 
PIANOCO. 


S290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Dou= 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &c., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av cor ner 
Sth 4treet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train: 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec+ 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


128 Second Avenue. New York Clty 
Jan. 3 


MILLER’'S BATH HOTEL, 


The most desirable place in the city for ladies to find 
nice rooms and good board, in a first-class location, 
at moderate prices. Address for terms, 


E. P. MILLER, 
37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., New York ity. 
27—13t 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 
DR. NICHOLS’ WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 


leakage of poisonous 
~ gausand dust, 
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The many advantages in the form of construction 
as invented by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its sale and operation, has achieved a 
wonderful success. Our new pamphlet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot Air Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 





MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Main 
St., H 
~ » Haverhill, Mass. 
ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertisin, 
mediums in the country, with CIRCULATION, RATES- 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon} 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, pos- 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Adg 
ess, T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON Sr., Boston. 
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“COUNTRY HOMES.’ 


Some Farms that are Offered 
at Great Bargains! 
4 ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 


—A farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
waeplevel; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 


/ horse; some choice fruit; 14 story house with Ls 


Bonds | 





rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un. 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar — and car- 
riage-house, 24x18. The house alone could not te 
built for $2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages. A great bargain is ofuen 
Price only $1700. App to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 

A SNUG HOME FOR $500—At Bellingham, 
Ah cottage house, painted and papered, 2 rooms 
ot ym first floor, attics unfinished. Wood honse 
and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; 13 acres 
land with ar and apple trees. Price only $500, 
Apply toGEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor, 


FORTY ACRE FARM-—Obly $300 down. 
fal One mile from depot, 29 miles from Boston. 

acres in wood; level land, free from 
stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season. Choice 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair. Barn 40x36. Carriage-house, shed, 
&c. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


g AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
ABP pewion, excellent 7é-acre farm, 1 we 








om depot, Dean Academy, &c.; 30 acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 12 
tons of hay; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2. 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 55x25, with cellar; en | pleasantly located; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth haif the priceasked; Price $2500, $1200 cash, 
Apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Kow, Boston. 


A Delightfal Village Residence, 

25 miles from Boston, five minutes walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, paint 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 

ortico, wash-room with set boilers etc; barn clap- 

oarded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees. Tnis beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, $2500 cash, balance on easy 
—. Apply to Gzo. H. CHapin’ 24 Tremont Row 

ton. 


On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
, A 200-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
HH STUCK, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 
LIBRARY, etc. One mile from depot and 
churches, near schoo]; 45 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 24; 
shed and ice-house--all in oe repair. The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes. roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes, 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter’s tools, bench, etc., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gero. H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
wt HAMPTON FALLS—Within j mile of the 
Pb ever, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
proximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
— at acres of excellent land, level, well divided; 
cuts tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties 
qemarising trees, with smal) fruit in variety. 
Hard and soft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; - ard: 
ed and painted cupola; with Sightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, oe hennery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good repair, surrounded by ornamental 
8. Very pleasantly located, 4 miles from Hamp- 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this estate offers 
great attractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
ayments. Full particulars of Geo. H. CHAPIN, 4 
remont Row, Boston. 
Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Modern Improvements 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of highly iu- 
roved land, beautifully were bordered by the lake. 
here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black- 
berries, eapenggue and rhubarb, and 500 apple and 
ach trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 
5 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble mat- 
tels, bath room, range, hotand cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., ell cla 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 
located ; surrounded by noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,000, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 
Gro. H. CHAPIN. 


Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 wile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, col- 
taining upwards of 200 acres, 75 of which is in rapidl 
gorse ard wood. The balance is well divides, 
ee from stones. The mowing anu tillage level; 4 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 50 to 60 tons of Eng)ish hay, by machine; keeps 
25 head of cattle through the year, and that number 
is now on the farm ; the milk is all sold at the door; the 
erchard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in 
condition ; grapes and berries in variety; good, 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
nted drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; bar? 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig: 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
leasantly located on high land, commanding 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The couD- 
road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 
e well-known A pletion and Francis Dane on 
are quite near. Th farm is very valuable, 1 mi 
$8000 cash, 


from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, 
balance $1000 a year at six per cent. Apply on the 
Geo. H, CHAPIN. 


premises to the owner, or to 





TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro. 
PROVIDENCE R. R., 82 miles from 
oA Boston, a good 14 story house, painted and 
blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 80x15, clapboarded and painted, w? — 
make a good carpenter shop and a g carpen A 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, ™ 
stones ; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, pear and ny 
Ty trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly “4 
cated, betes, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees’ 
front. ce only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 pe 
ear; Owner must sell but does not need the money: 
oxboro is a flourishing town, emplo: ng oN, 2 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Coul- 
try Real Estate for Sale. 


From Five Hundred te One Thousand 
Estates to Select from. 


Engravings of Property on Exhibition at our 
Boston Office. 
NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 


24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTOS- 
2 Up one flight. 
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REBECCA, THE DRUMMER. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE WAR OF 1812.) 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 7 

It was about nine o'clock in the morning 
when the ship first appeared. At once there 
was the greatest excitement in the village. It 
was a British war-ship. What would she do? 
Would she tack about in the bay to pick up 
stray coasters as prizes, or would she land 
soldiers to burn the town? In either case 
there would be trouble enough. 

Those were sad days, those old war-times 
in 1812. The sight of a British war-ship in 
Boston Bay was not pleasant. We were poor 
then. and had no monitors to go out and sink 
the enemy or drive him off. Our navy was 
small, and, though we afterwards had the 
victory and sent the troublesome ships away, 
never to return, at that time they often came 
near enough, and the good people in the little 
village of Scituate Harbor were in great dis- 
tress over the strange ship that had appeared 
at the mouth of the harbor. 

It was a fishing-place in those days, and 
the harbor was full of smacks and boats of all 
kinds. The soldiers could easily enter the 
harbor and burn up everything, and no one 
could prevent them. There were men enough 
to make a good fight, but they were poorly 
armed, and had nothing but fowling-pieces 
and shot-guns, while the soldiers had mus- 
kets and cannon. 

The tide was down during the morning, so 
that there was no danger for a few hours; and 
all the people went out on the cliffs and 
beaches to watch the ship and to see what 
would happen next. 

On the end of the low, sandy spit that 
makes one side of the harbor, stood the little 
white tower known as Scituate Light. In the 
house behind the light lived the keeper's fam- 
ily, consisting of himself, wife, and several 
boysand girls. Atthe time the ship appeared, 
the keeper was away, and there was no one at 
home save Mrs. Bates, the eldest daughter, 
Rebecca, about fourteen years old, two of the 
little boys, and a young girl named Sarah 
Winsor, who was visiting Rebecca. 

Rebecca had been the first to discover the 
ship, while she was up in the light-house tow- 
er polishing the reflector. She at once de- 
scended the steep stairs and sent off the boys 
to the village to give the alarm. 

For an hour or two the ship tacked and 
stood off to sea, then tacked again, and made 
for the shore. Men, women and children 
watched her with anxious interest. Then the 
tide turned and began to flow into the harbor. 
The boats aground on the flats floated, and 
those in deep water swung round at their 
moorings. Now the soldiers would probably 
land. If the people meant to save anything 
it was time to be stirring. Boats were hastily 
put out from the wharf, and such clothing, 
nets and other valuables as could be handled 
were brought ashore, loaded into hay carts, 
and carried away. 

It was of no use to resist. The soldiers, of 
course, were well armed, and if the people 
made a stand among the houses, that would 
not prevent the enemy from destroying the 
shipping. 

As the tide spread out over the sandy flats 
it filled the harbor so that, instead of a small 
channel, it became a wide and beautiful bay. 
The day was fine, and there was a gentle 
breeze rippling the water and making it spar- 
kle in the sun. What a splendid day for fish- 
ing or sailing! Not much use to think of 
either while that war-ship crossed and re- 
crossed before the harbor mouth. 

About two o’clock the tide reached high 
water mark, and, to the dismay of the people, 
the ship let go her anchor, swung her yards 
round, and lay quiet about half-a-mile from 
the first cliff. They were going to land to 
burn the town. With their spy-glasses the 
people could see the boats lowered to take the 
soldiers ashore. 

Ah! then there was confusion and uproar. 
Every horse in the village was put into some 
kind of team, and the women and children 
were hurried off to the woods behind the 
town. The men would stay and offer as brave 
4 resistance as possible. Their guns were 
light and poor, but they could use the old 
fish-houses as a fort, and perhaps make a 
brave fight of it. If worse came to worse, 
they could at least retreat and take to the 
shelter of the woods. 

It was a splendid sight. Five large boats, 
manned by sailors, and filled with soldiers in 
gay red coats. How their guns glittered in 
the sun! The oars all moved together in reg- 
ular order, and the officers in their fine uni- 
forms stood up to direct the expedition. It 
Was a courageous Company come with a war- 
ship and cannon to fight helpless fishermen. 

So Rebecca Bates and Sarah Winsor 
thought, as they sat up in the light-house tow- 
er looking down on the procession of boats as 
t went past the point and entered the har- 
bor. 

“Oh! If I only were a man!” cried Re- 
becca. 

“What could you do? See what a lot of 
‘em; and look at their guns!" 

“I don’t care. I'd fight. I'd use father’s 
old-shot-gun — anything. Think of uncle’s 
new boat and the sloop!” 

“Yes; and all the boats.” 

“It’s too bad; isn’t it ”’ 


tl 


] “Yes; and to think we must sit here and 


see it all and not lift a finger to help.” 

**Do you think there will be a fight ?”’ 

“I don’t know. Uncle and father are in 
the village, and they will do all they can.” 

‘See how still itis in town. There’s nota 
man to be seen.”’ 

“Oh, they are hiding till the soldiers get 
nearer. Then we'll hear the shots and the 
drum."’ 


“The drum! How can they? It’s here. 
Father brought it home to mend it last night.” 
“Did he? Oh! then let's Pp 





“See, the first boat has reached the sloop. 
Oh! oh! They are going to burn her.” 

“Isn't it mean ?” 

“It’s too bad!—too 

**Where is that drum ?” 

**It’s in the kitchen.”’ 

“I’ve a great mind to go down and beat it.”’ 

**What good would that do ?” 

‘Scare em.” 

‘*They’d see it was only two girls, and they 
would laugh and go on burning just the 


‘ 





same.’ 

“No. We could hide behind the sand hills 
and the bushes. Come, let’s ” 

“Oh, look! look! The sloop’s afire!"’ 

“Come, I can’t stay and see it any more. 
The cowardly Britishers to burn the boats! 
Why don’t they go up to the town and fight 
like ——”’ 

“Come, let’s get the drum. It'll do no 
harm; and perhaps ——”’ 

‘“*‘Well, let’s. There’s the fife, too; we 
might take that with us.” 

“Yes; and we'll 

No time for further talk. Down the steep 
stairs of the tower rushed these two young 
patriots, bent on doing what they could for 
their country. They burst into the kitchen 
like a whirlwind, with rosy cheeks and flying 
hair. Mrs. Bates sat sorrowfully gazing out 
of the window at the scene of destruction 
going on in the harbor, and praying for her 
country and that the dreadful war might soon 
be over. She could not help. Son and hus- 
band were shouldering their poor old guns in 
the town, and there was nothing to do but to 
watch and wait and pray. 

Not so the two girls. They meant to do 
something, and, in a fever of excitement, 
they got the drum and took the cracked fife 
from the bureau drawer. Mrs, Bates, intent 
on the scene outside, did not heed them, and 
they slipped out by the back door, unnoticed. 
They must be careful, or the soldiers would 
see them. They went round back of the 
house to the north and towards the outside 
beach, and then turned and plowed through 
the deep sand just above high-water mark. 
They must keep out of sight of the boats, 
and of the ship, also. Luckily, she was an- 
chored to the south of the light; and as the 
beach curved to the west, they soon left her 
out of sight. Then they took to the water 
side, and, with the drum between them, ran 
as fast as they could towards the mainland. 
Presently they reached the low heaps of sand 
that showed where the spit joined the fields 
and woods. ‘ 
Panting and excited, they tightened up the 
drum and tried the fife softly. 

‘*You take the fife, Sarah, and I'll drum.”’ 
“All right; but we mustn’t stand still. We 
must march along the shore towards the 
light.”’ 

‘Won't they see us ?”’ 

“No; we'll walk next the water on the out- 
side beach.’’ 

“Oh, yes; and they'll think it’s soldiers 
going down to the Point to head ’em off.’’ 
‘Just so. Come, begin! One, two—one, 
two!” Drum! drum! drum! ! ! 

Squeak! squeak! ! squeak! ! ! 
‘*For’ard—march!”’ 

‘‘Ha! ha!’’ 

The fife stopped. 

“Don’t laugh. You'll spoil everything, 
and I can’t pucker my lips.”’ 

Drum! drum! drum! ! ! 

Squeak! squeak! squeak! ! ! 

The men in the town heard it and were 
amazed beyond measure. Had the soldiers 
arrived from Boston? What did it mean ? 
Who were coming ? 

Louder and louder on the breeze came the 
roll of a sturdy drum and the sound of a brave 
fife. The soldiers in the boats heard the 
noise and paused in their work of destruction. 
The officers ordered everybody into the boats 
in the greatest haste. The people were rising! 
They were coming down the Point with can- 
nons, to head them off! They would all be 
captured, and perhaps hung by the dreadful 
Americans! 

iow the drum rolled! The fife changed 
its tune. It played ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’’—that 
horrid tune! Hark! The men were cheer- 
ing in the town; there were thousands of them 
ir. the woods along the shore! 

In grim silence marched the two girls,— 
plodding over the sharp stones, splashing 
through the puddles,—Rebecca beating the 
old drum with might and main, Sarah blow- 
ing the fife with shrill determination. 

How the Britishers scrambled into their 
boats! One of the brave officers was nearly 
left behind on the burning sloop. Another 
fell overboard and wet his good clothes, in his 
haste to escape from the American army 











How the sailors pulled! No fancy rowing 
now, but desperate haste to get out of the 
place and escape to the ship. 

How the people yelled and cheered on the 
shore! Fifty men or more jumped into boats 
to prepare for the chase. Ringing shots be- 
| gan to crack over the water. 

Louder and louder rolled the terrible drum. 
| 





Sharp and clear rang out the cruel fife 
Nearly exhausted, half dead with fatigue, 


to drop on the wet sand, and still beating and 
blowing with fiery courage. 
The boats swept swiftly out of the harbor 
on the outgoing tide. The fishermen came 
up with the burning boats. Part stopped to 
put out the fires, and the rest pursued the 
flying enemy with such shots as they could 
getatthem. In the midst of it all, the sun 
went down. 
The red-coats did not return a shot. ‘They 
expected every minute to see a thonsand men 
open on them at short range from the beach, 
and they reserved their powder. 
Out of the harbor they went in confusion 
and dismay. The ship weighed anchor and 
ran out her big guns, but did not fire a shot. 
Darkness fell down on the scene as the boats 
reached the ship. Then she senta round shot 
towards the light. It fell short and threw a 
great fountain of white water into the air. 
The girls saw it, and dropping their drum 
and fife, sat down on the beach and laughed 
till they cried. 
That night the ship sailed away. The great 
American army of two had arrived, and she 
thought it wise to retreat in time! 
Rebecca is still living, old and feeble in 
body, but brave in spirit and strong in patri- 
otism. She told this story herself to the wri- 
ter, and it is true.—S?. Nicholas. 





NO REDRESS FOR A WOMAN. 


Mrs. Abagail Sadler’s forty-five boarders, 
in her house on Twenty-fourth Street, were 
much annoyed, as she asserts, by the nightly 
singing and noises, continued until one or two 
o’clock in the morning, in John H. Casey’s 
lager-beer saloon, on Sixth Avenue, which 
adjoins the rear of her dwelling. ‘Twenty of 
them were driven off. To save the remainder 
she sought the aid of a lawyer. On the affi- 
davit of herself, her grocer, and some of her 
boarders, she obtained an injunction from 
Judge Pratt shutting up the place. Her aver- 
ments were that the saloon was disorderly, and 
that frequent sounds of swearing, cursing, 
and stamping of feet were heard therefrom. 
Casey’s lawyer then sought to have the in- 
junction modified, so as to allow him until the 
regular hearing to keep open in an orderly 
manner, and until twelve o’clock, denying 
that the place was ever disorderly, or kept 


tho girls toiled on—tearful, laughing, ready | 
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structed and furnished with a care for health hithert 
States. 


to the Presidents of Harvard and Boston Universitie 
nology; in Military affairs, to the Adjutant General 
of Boston; and for special information on the teach 
Stone. 

The admission of either sex from three to twent 
attend the same school. 


the second story, where there is sunshine all day. 
Universities for three successive years, 


Street, from 9 to 1, on Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
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SCIENTIFIC, 


MILITARY 





IALL SCHOOL, 
BOYLSTON STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTH, BOSTON. 


FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR, SEPT. 14. 


The new building is erected by the graduates and friends of the school for its exclusive use, and ts con- 


© unknown in any school house of its size in the United 


Parents unacquainted with the standing of Chauncey Hall are referred for its instruction in the Classics 


4; in Science, to the President of the Institute of Tech- 
of the State; in Business, to the mercantile community 
ing of girls, to Mra. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs, Lucy 


y years of age, enables all the children of a family to 


The front entrance on Boylston Street is reserved for girls; and they will oceupy the southeast room on 


Young lady graduates have entered Cornell or Boston 


All of the Preparatory Department have daily practice in French conversation without extra charge. 
Catalogues containing a detailed account of the management of the school can be obtained at the office 
of this paper, or by addressing the Principals, one of whom will be at the Boston University, No. 20 Beacon 
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Woman’s Medical! C'oliege 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. Ist, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 
lars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 





Al) materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 





open later than twelve. He claimed that to 
shut Casey up entailed a loss for each night of 
$250. As the bond by Mrs. Sadler was for 
only $250, Judge Pratt made the modification, 
so that the place opened again last Friday. 
The case came for argument before Judge 
Donahue yesterday. On the part of Mr. Ca- 
sey, a large number of affidavits of residents 
of the vicinity was read, stating that the 
place was most quiet and respectable, that 
the music was of a high character and very 
enjoyable, that the frequenters of the place 
were most reputable people, including among 
others leading artists, editors, and professional 
and business men of various callings. 

Mrs. Sadler’s counsel urged that in any 
event it was a case for injunction, as music of 
whatever character continued for six hours 
every day of the year, without interruption, 
necessarily became a nuisance, being first mo_ 
notonous, then annoying, and finally irritat- 
ing and exasperating, causing irreparable 
damages to business and property in the vi- 
cinity. 

Judge Donohue said he could not continue 
the injunction in the face of the direct denial 
of the charges of disorder.—N. Y. World. 


ICELAND WOMEN. 


In one regard the women of Iceland have 
obtained completer equality than their sisters 
in Continental Europe. They receive exactly 
the same education as the mendo. There are 
no schools in the Islands, naturally as families 
live mostly a dozen miles apart, and instruc- 
tion is therefore given by the father to his 
sons and daughters alike and together, the 
priest— where there is a priest—sometimes 
adding a little Latin or Danish. Thus the 
girl learns all her parents can teach her, and 
is as good an arithmetician and as familiar 
with the Sagas as her brothers. Accomplish- 
ments, of course, are pretty well out of the 
question; painting, not only from the difficul- 
ty of procuring materials, but because there 
is really nothing to paint; dancing, because 
youcan seldom gather a sufficiently large par- 
ty, and have no rooms big enough; instrument- 
al music, on account of the impossibility of 
transporting a piano over rocks and bogs on 
the back of a pony. Nevertheless, we found 
ina remote house (a good wood house, by 
the way), upon the coast, where we were hos- 
pitably entertained for a day and night, nat 
only a piano, but several young ladies who 
could play excellently on it, and a guitar, ac- 
companying themselves to songs in four or 


Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &-. 


The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age, 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


The ple of the United States have been hum- 
u with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks avd 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner. ‘The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case: 
Believing that by cleansing the blood was the onl 
true way of bunishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent physicians, I doctoring my- 
self, and at last desovencd a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 
Feeling confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humorsin the blood. Tue de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about t! ese 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed trom Penusyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 








IER’S was at firat backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine mon, but I am getting 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles o 
my Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 


ry tg | them > for sale, calling them FRAZ- | 
VOT BITTERS. I 


| Wellfleet, May 5, 1874. 
Dr. E. D. Seear.—Dear Sir: It is with pleasure I 
acknowledge the great benefit I have received from 
the use of your medicine, In December, 1861, 1 was 
attacked with Bleeding from ‘he Lungs. In June, 
1862, | had another, and a much more severe attack, 
I well remember the time I got my sister to write to 
Dr. Sexar for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, Lassureyou. After giving the med- 
icine a fair trial it entirely cured me, From that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health is d. I 
can work as long asthe bestofmen. My weightisone 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness. I 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty yea 
for I have outlived a large number that thought 
would die fourteen years ago, 
JOHN G. HIGGINS. 





Keene, N. H., Dec, 8, 1873. 
Dr. SreAr:—I am very much better, My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite is 
good; I have gained ten pounds I have been vei 
punctual in taking the medicine. L think I shoul 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 





STATIONERY. | BOP eeapestiilly. MKS MIRA, A, BAKER. 


Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. Spearn.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent mea 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the er) 
In six weeks he appeared like a new man. He said 
would need no more medicine, for since the tirat of 
September until the 20th of February he bad not spit 
any blood, Two weeks ago he took cold, and bas 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 
a box of medicine, and he will pay on delivery. 
ORLANDO HORTON, 
East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 6, 1878. 
Dr. Seear.—Dear Sir: lam thankful that God has 
gore you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am napey in 
the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world, To God be all the flor : 
Yours truly, NANCY MAN WARREN, 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T?Croft, 97 Bev- 

erly Street, cured of consumption. 
ohn Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bieed- 

ing from the lungs. 
irs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various d 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ofcharge. Office, 713 Wash= 


ington Street. Boston. 





W OLLASTON 
| HEATING & VENTILATING CO., 


69 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass., 


Are now prepared to supply the trade with 


DR. PIERCE’S 











ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicina) Preparation | 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when ple were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. | 
' 
| 





They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reach all 
diesnees by purification and nourishment. 

No person can take Root Bitters and remain long | 
unwell. Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Con-umption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, stre: gthenin 
the Stomach, ewe and Liver, cleansing the blo: 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease, 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, bie ag a Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters. All such diseases are caused from a bad 
t ch and a poi condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early lite, and to delicate fema!es, these strengthening 





Improved Wrought [ron Furnace, 


and NORCROSS’ ° 


New Cast Iron Furnace, 


Both of which are constructed on the most approved 
rinciples of Hot Air Apparatus. They have 
| oben thoroughly tested, and prove to be 


GREAT HEATERS. 


Those who have ured them, recommend them in pref- 
erence to any others. They are free from noxious 
gases and dust, have anti-clinker grates, and very 
easily managed. We attach Sprague’s Auto= 
matic Heat Regulator to either furnace when 
desired. This is every way worthy the attention of 
parties who use furnaces. 
Advantages from using this Regulator : 

1st. Gives a more uniform heat than any regulation 
yet devised. 

2d. Saves coal, also the furnace from over heating. 

8d. Ensures an even and healthy temperature. 

4th Saves time and trouble of watching dampers 
and registers. 

5th. Relieves from anxiety about irresponsible do- 
mestics. 

6th. Guarantees a security against fire from over- 
— b ics duty faithfully, reliably accurately 

th. Does ics duty fa ’ ’ . 

th Is furnished at a lower price than other relia- 

ble regulators of heat. 





Root Bitters are especially recommended. One bot- 


Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, aces as, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, | 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence. | 
G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, | 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper. 





five languages—the Swedish, as we thought, 





marching down the beach—a thousand strong! 





the prettiest of all.—Cornhill Magazine. 


Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS. and soces | 
no substitute whatever. Price within reach of a | 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. i— 


tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, | 


Also STOVES, RANGES, ETC. or~18s 
THE BEST W ORK 
ed the rearing and training of children. 
net mal, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address . 
AUSTIN. JACKSON &Co., 
July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 
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Woman's Fournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Aug. 29, 1874. 


{ 
Notice. 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WoMAN's | 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to od in their | 
sulecriptions The change of date on the wrapper of | 
the paper will be their receipt | 

- 

Eacn eulmeriber will find the date at which hin 
sulmeription expires on his paper When he pays hix 
changed date of the paper 





aunual eulmecription, the 


will be his receipt 
aus 


Notice 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 

have copies of the Woman's JoumRNAL, for sale by 

W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, | 

on Fifth Street | 

- 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 

Phila \ hia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman 8 JOURNAL for ale. 


. 

New Premiums. 

To any one who will seud us forty new subscribers, | 

with the money, at $2.0 for each, we wili give a Wil- 

cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price Si. 





— 
We call special attention to our new premium of a } 
wixty-dollar sewing machine (Wileox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.00 
each. 


IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. | 


The Annual Meeting of the IOWA WOMAN SUF- | 
FRAGE SOCIETY will be held in Des Moines, Sept. 
Sand 9, commencing Tuesday, Sept. 8, at 7 o'clock 
r. mM. 

Bishop Haven, Margaret W. Campbell and other 
distinguished speakers have been invited and are ex- 
pected to be present. The different Suffrage Associ- 
ations in the State and all Societies for the Advance- 
ment of Woman are earnestly invited to send dele- 
gates, and in counties not organized the friends of 








the cause are urgently requested to organize and send 
representatives. 

The steadily increasing interest in human rights, 
and the special efforts now being made in sister 
States, particularly Michigan, as well as the peculiar 
favor so evidently attending the cause in our own 
Btate—the submission by our last Legislature of an 
Amendment of the Constitution, and the approvak of 
the final submission of the question tothe vote of the 
people by the Republican party—all call for a large 
and enthusiastic meeting, and a full presentation of 
the principles involved. 

The question must soon be voted upon. Let us try 
to have a full representation of the friends of the 
movement. Let us ase this opportunity for mutual 
counsel and instruction, and for devising some plan 
whereby the justice of our claims may be considered 
at every fire-side, and by every voter in the state. 

LIZZIE B. READ, PResipent. 

MARTHA C, CALLANAN, Cum. Ex, Com, 





MRS. TILTON. 


Those who know Mrs. Tilton well ang hence 





believe in her essential goodness and truth of 
character, should bear that testimony for her 
now. 

Of all the persons in the sad scene which | 
has been passing before our eyes, Mrs. ‘Tilton 
seems to me to be more wronged and injured, 
than any other, and at the same time to be the 
most innocent. 

I have known her, more or less intimately, 
sixteen years. I have seen her in her house 
and inmy own, and have had reason to admire 
and honor her, in every relation in which I 
saw her. She was a faithful wife, a discreet 
and gentle mother, and her house was.a mod- 
el of neatness, good taste and good order. 

She never gave her children over to ser- 
vants. She said to me, “I hire service for 
other things, but I want to take care of my 
children myself; so I make their clothes, and 
teach them theirlessons, and am never hap- 
pier than when, surrounded by them here, I 
watch their opening intellect.”? And she looked 
with motherly pride and tenderness over her 
little group of fine children, who, I fully be- 
lieve, will yet “rise up and call her blessed.” 

Her husband, even now, while charging 
her with the most infamous crimes, cannot 
keep back his real belief that *‘no whiter 
souled woman lives than Elizabeth Tilton.” 

Still, by those who do not know Mrs. Tilton, 
the question is honestly asked, ‘‘ What manner 
of woman is it, who can say, and straight 
unsay; who, at the bidding of anylody, would 
affirm and deny the same thing in the same 
breath?” 

But to my mind a full answer is found, in 
the picture she herself gives of her own utter 
misery. The man she trusted had failed her. 
He, who should have sheltered the mother of 
his children with infinite tenderness, gave to 
the wide world a hint of nameless crime. 
The suspicious shadow gathered like a pall 
about her. She felt her hearth stone crumb- 
ling under her feet, and ruin running over all 
she had—husband, children, home, hope, ev- 
erything. 

Smarting under blows which human eyes 
could see, and bearing others, which, though 
not seen, give the most cruel hurt; cowering 
before an infamous woman, who was installed 
over her in the house; carrying to the graves of 
her children the dead hopes of all her life; 
driven to the wall; in utter despair, endured 
for five miserable years—Elizabeth Tilton 
said what her tormentors required her to say, 


against herself, against her pastor, to her ap- 


parent certain ruin, just as men in burning 


buildiugs, to escape the torturing flames, leap 


from the top, to certain déath. 

Doubtless there are many women who, in 
her place, and guiltless as she, would have borne 
the dastardly charges in proud silence, scorning 
to deny, and refusing to criminate themselves ; 
women who could be drawn and quartere’l. 
but whom no stress of circumstances could 
compel to falsehood. There are others, who 


would cling to the wreck, but with all the | become the immutable corner-stone of a re- 


strength of innocence, and pride, and truth, 


| crushed, she was crushed 
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would go down with it, shouting above the en- 
gulphing waters, “I am not guilty, I never did 
hy 

But Mrs. Tilton is of gentler mould. 
lived in her affections, and when they were | 
Henceforth she did 
as she was bidden. But in the midst of all, 
of truth 


She | 


she turned with the instinct to say, 


“My heart aches at the injustice of the state- 


ments extorted from me.”’ 
This view of the case explains Mrs. Tilton’s 
acts. L-s«till hold hera good, true woman, un- 


speakably sinned against and wronged, and 1 


| do most cordially give her my hand with alla 


woman's sympathy, and ery, ‘Courage Mrs. | 


| Tilton! beyond this desolating flood and this | 


furnace seven times heated, are happier days 
for you. Then, honorable and honored, -you 


will be girt about and sustained by the love and 


strength of your children who, knowing the 
truth of this bitter trial from your lips, will vie 


with each other in making smooth and easy, 


the path over which you will go to the Blessed 
Beyond, while human sympathy, everywhere. 
good Samaritan-like, will pour in oil and wine 
for the healing of one who fell among thieves. 
Mrs. Tilton must remember that the tender 
plant leveled by the storm, rises again: that the 
tree riven by the lightning, whose roots and 
heart are sound, heals its hurts, lifts again its 
comely top, spreads its wide branches, and is 
still a strong and trusted tree. ot 
— Sieapianmtaniogts 
EQUAL RIGHTS---DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


One of the greatest obstacles to the practi- 
cal recognition of the equal political rights of 
Woman, is their supposed incompatibility 
with the state of personal subjection, to which 
so many married women are actually reduced. 
This “subjection of the wife” is assumed to 
be in the very nature of the conjugal relation; 
and inasmuch as the sanctity of the home is 
essential to the welfare of the human race, 
the rights of women as citizens, are denied, 
on the ground that the exercise of these rights 
is inconsistent with the unity of the family. 
Moreover, if an unscrupulous husband can force 
his wife to criminate her friends and herself, 
how much more can he force her to vote in 
his will! What is a vote 
worth to its possessor when it expresses only 


accordance with 
the reflected wishes and opinions of another? 

The first question, therefore, for Suffragists 
to decide, is this—‘‘Is the subjection of the 
wife inherent in the marriage relation?” Or, 
in other words, ‘Is the supremacy of the hus- 
band essential to the unity of the family ? If 
so, would the ballot in the hands of Woman 





be a symbol of freedom or a badge of servi- 
tude 
We meet the issue squarely. 


So far from 
the subjection of the wife being an incident of 
marriage, it is inconsistent with the true char- 
acter of the relation. One of the highest objects 
of marriage is to relieve Woman from subjec- 
tion. It is a contract, 
recognized and guaranteed by the State, be- 


What is marriage ? 


tween two persons, hitherto equal and inde- 
pendent, whereby they pledge to each other 
an exclusive and permanent fidelity. All the 
rights and obligations thereby created are 
equal and mutual. The assumed foundation 
of the contract is such an affection and sym- 
pathy as make each willing to accept the 
other as an exclusive and life-long partner in 
all personal relations. Henceforth these two 
have set themselves apart from all other men 
and women, and occupy a world of their own. 





For the highest satisfactions of soul and sense, 
for the most intimate relations and most sa- 
cred duties of life, they accept each other ‘for 
better or for worse, in sickness and in health, 
in joy and in sorrow, till death do them part ” 
So long as they are faithful to this contract 
they are as necessary to each other’s happi- 
ness as were Adam and Eve in the garden of 
Eden. 

If both parties are true to each other, the 
dependence thus created is not one-sided but 
mutual. If they do not remain lovers and 
equals after marriage, as before, their relation 
is not what it should be. There never was a 
; thoroughly happy marriage where the hus- 
| band was master and the wife his servant. 
There never was an unhappy marriage where 
each partner fully respected the equal individ- 
uality of the other. The husband is not the 
sole “head of the family,’ and should not be 
so regarded. ‘*I'wo heads are better than 
| one,”’ in the family as elsewhere. A hen- 
pecked husband is a pitiful person, but a roos- 
ter-pecked wife is one equally pitiful. The 
unity of a true marriage can only be realized 
in the recognized equality of both man and 
woman. 





So far from Woman’s subordination being 
the basis of domestic harmony, therefore, it 
is the greatest permanent source of domestic 
discord., The average happiness and purity 
of domestic life are increased by every safe- 
guard which society throws around the equal 
rights of the wife, who, is the weaker party. 
Where women are caged in seraglios, feminine 
virtue is a question of bars and bolts, to be 
guarded only by eunuchs, while masculine 
continence is unknown. When women are 
made voting citizens, recognized as the legal 








‘equals of men and held accountable for the 
fulfillment of their private and public duties, 
free-love will be suppressed, and marriage will 


deemed and regenerated society. 4H. B. B. 


A QUESTION OF SENTIMENT---HERBERT 
SPENCER'S VIEW. 


Save Mr. Goldwin Smith in his recent arti- 


cle on Woman Suffrage 

“But with Woman Suffrage there would 
probably be always a woman's question, of a 
kind appealing to sentiment, such as the ques- 
tion of the Contagious Diseases Act. which 
demagogues would take care to provide, and 
which would swallow up every other question, 


| and make aclean sweep of all public men who 
| might refuse to take the 


woman’s pledge. 
With Woman Suffrage, the question of the 
Contagious Diseases Act would probably have 


made a clean sweep at the last ge neral elec- | 


tion of all the best servants of the State. 

The battle at St. Louis, in behalf of virtue, 
is just over. The victory gain d has declared 
it immoral, and demoralizing to license pros- 
titution. We are still feeling acutely on the 
subject; hence Mr. Smith's words touch on 
a tender spot. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has also written on 
this question, in his recent work, *“The study 
of Sociology.”’ Probably the best answer to 
what we consider the falseness of Mr. Gold- 
win Smith’s views may be given in the words 
of his eminent countryman. After giving a 
summary statement of the manipulation of 
the Bill through Parliament, how, secretly and 
in silence, with protest against comment or 
public discussion, it was passed, thus becom- 
ing the law of the land, Mr. Spencer asks: 

And now what was this act, passed the first 
time absolutely without comment, and passed 
in its so-called amended form with but the 
briefest comments, made under protest that 
comments were interdicted ? What was this 
measure, so conspicuously right that discussion 
of it was thought superfluous ? It was a meas- 
ure by which, in certain localities, one-half of 
the people were brought under the summary 
jurisdiction of magistrates, in respects of cer- 
tain acts charged against them. Further, those 
by whom they were to be charged, and by 
whose unsupported testimony charges were 
to be proved, were agents of the law, looking 
for promotion as the reward of vigilance— 
agents placed under a permanent temptation 
to make and substantiate charges. And yet 
more, the substantiation of charges was made 
comparatively easy, by requiring only a single 
local magistrate to be convinced, by the tes- 
timony on oath of one of these agents of the 
law, that a person charged was guilty of the 
alleged acts—acts which, held to be thus 
proved, were punished by periodic examina- 
tions of the most repulsive kind; and forced 
inclusion in a degraded class. A House of 
Commons elected by large constituencies, 
many of them chicfly composed of working 
men, showed the greatest alacrity in making a 
law, under which, insundry districts, the lib- 
erty of a working man’s wife or daughter re- 
mains intact only so long as a detective does 
not give evidence which leads a magistrate to 
believe her a prostitute! And this bill which, 
even had there been some urgent need (which 
we have seen there was not) for dispensing 
with precautions against injustice, should, at 
any rate, have been passed only after full de- 
bate and anxious criticism, was passed with 
every effort to maintain secrecy, on the pre- 
text that decency forbade discussion of it; 
while Mordaunt-cases and the like were being 
reported with a fulness proportionate to the 
amount of objectionable details they brought 
out! Nor is this all! Not only do the provi- 
sions of the Act make easy the establishment 
of charges by men who are placed under temp- 
tations to make them; but these men are 
guarded against penalties apt to be brought 
on them by abusing their power. A_ poor 
woman, who proceeds against one of them for 
making a groundless accusation ruinous to her 
character, does so with this risk before her; 
that if she fails to get a verdict she has to pay 
the defendant’s costs; whereas, a verdict in 
her favor does not give her costs; only by a 
special order of the judge does she get costs. 

And this is the ‘‘even-handed justice’’ provid- 
ed by a government freer in form than any 
we have ever had! 

And again— 

Until quite recently, our forms of judicial 
procedure embodied the principle that some 
overt injury must be committed before legal 
instrumentalities can be brought into play; 
andconformity to this principle was, in past 
times, gradually brought about by efforts to 
avoid the terriftic evils that otherwise arose. 
Asa Professor of Jurisprudence reminds us, the 
object of the whole complicated system of 
checks and guards provided by English law, 
and secured by a long train of constitutional 
conflicts, has been to prevent an innocent man 
being even momentarily treated as a thief, a 
murderer, or other criminal, on the mere al- 
leged or real suspicion of a policeman. Yet 
now, (referring to the Contagious Disease 
Acts) “the concern hitherto exhibited by the 
Legislature for the personal liberty of the 
meanest citizen, has been needlessly and reck- 
lessly lost sight of. 

It is an a prior’ inference from human nature 
that irresponsible power is sure, in the average 
of cases, to be grossly abused. The histories 
of all nations, through all times, teem with 
proofs that irresponsible power has been 
grossly abused. The growth of representative 
| governments is the growth of arrangements 
| made to prevent the gross abuse of irresponsi- 
ble power. Each of our political struggles, 
| ending in a further development of free insti- 
| 
| 
' 
| 








tutions, has been made to put an end to some 
particular gross abuse of irresponsible power. 
Yet the facts, thrust upon us by our daily ex- 
periences of "men, verifying the experiences 
of the whole human race throughout the past, 
are now tacitly demed, and it is tacitly as- 
serted that irresponsible power will not be 
grossly abused. 

Furthermore, we think the Contagious Dis- 


| ease Act matter can hardly be called a wo- | 


| man’s question, as all questions of morals 


| must of necessity embrace the interests of both | 


| sexes; yet there can be little doubt, though 
| it does not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Spencer, that had women been truly repre- 
sented in said parliamentary body, by women 
representatives, chosen by women as well as 


men constituencies, no such shameful intrusion 

upon their rights as citizens, in gross viola- 

tion of constitutional rule, would have been 

possible. Cc. c &. 
Orange, N. J. 


—_———_ 


AN APPEAL FOR MICHIGAN. 


The following circular has been addressed 


to the friends of Woman Suffrage throughout | 


the State. If they wish tocarry the Suffrage 
amendment this fall, they must furnish the 
money necessary to carry on the Campaign, 
without delay. 

Graxp Haves. Micu., Aug. 1, 1874. 

By direction of the Executive Committee of 

the State Woman Suffrage Association, a di- 
rect appeal to each local organization through- 
out the State is now made, soliciting aid to 
defray the necessary expenses attending the 
conduct of the pending campaign. 

In every portion of the State there are ear- 
| nest advocates of Woman Suffrage. Wher- 
| ever the Committee have been enabled to fur- 
nish lecturers, a large increase of interests 
manifested, and multiplied calls are made 
upon the State Committee for more lecturers, 
more documents, 

This urgency does not take the appearance 
| of partisanship, but comes to us from members 
| of each and all of the several political organi- 

zations; as well and urgently does it come 
from individuals in each of the several social, 
industrial and religious organizations in the 
state, without a single exception, 
| We know that we have earnest advocates 
| among all parties and organizations, who will 
| work in the interest of citizenship. 
| Giving the ballot to women is the only ques- 
| tion to be voted upon at the coming election, 
| that has advocates, whose interest in the ques- 
| tion. is severed from their attachment to the 
| existing political or other alliances. 

It is necessary to make effective this unsel- 
fish indorsement by such systematized efforts 
as will give efficiency to opinion, and add 
force to influence. This question is 1eully the 
only live one to be acted upon, however eagerly 
partisanship may endeaver to galvanize into 
life the stale issues of former championship— 
and there is good reason to expect a combina- 
tion of all the influences favorable to Woman 
Suffrage, to carry it before the people, and let 
old party differences remain for the curious to 
collect as historical relics. There is good rea- 
son to believe that a thorough presentation of 
this question to the people of the State will re- 
sult in securing a majority of the voters in 
favor of this constitutional amendment. 

In order to do this, we can assure the friends 
of the Movement that the payment into the 
hands of the State Association of one dol/ar from 
each and every member of a Woman Suffrage 
Association in the State, will supply the Com- 
mittee with funds to thoroughly present this 
question before the voters of Michigan. 

This small sum from each and every mem- 
ber will abundantly provide for the necessary 
expenses, and give vitality and efficiency to 
| the plans now carefully arranged and but 
| needing such stimulant to insure their success. 
In making this appeal we confidently expect 
a willing and tangible response. At once 
make your contribution into the hands of the 
proper local officers, who will forward the 
amount from each Association to George Stick- 
ney, Secretary and Treasurer, Grand Haven, 
Michigan. 

By order of the Executive Committee, State 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Wa. M. Ferry, Chairman. 
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DRESS REFORM CONVENTION. 


The American Free Dress Association will 
hold its first Annual Convention at Child’s 
Hall; Painesville, Ohio, Sept. 2d and 8d, 1874. 

No question now agitating the public mind 
appeals to the reason and the conscience of 
candid, thinking people, with greater force or 
a deeper pathos than the subject we are to 
discuss. Upon a proper solution of the vital 
problem of a suitable and hygienic dress, de- 
pends not only the well being of Woman, but 
| the very existence of the race. 

Able speakers will be in attendance, and the 
| whole subject will be thoroughly and scientif- 
| ically treated. 
| D. M. & S. L. O. Aten, Pres., 
South Newbury, Ohio. 


| Mary E. Tittorson, Cor. See., 
Vineland, N.‘J. 





—-—— 


WOMAN IN POLITICS. 

The Chicago Advance is responsible for the 
following editorial: 

The Christian Union, replying to the argu- 
ment of the ation against Woman Suffrage, 
| based on the powerful influence of sex in hu- 
; man affairs, insists that its advocaies have 
' ever claimed that fact as in favor of the pro- 
| posed reform. It quotes to that effect from 
| Mrs. Livermore’s Framingham oration, in 
which she argues that in politics, as in other 
respects, “it is not good for man to be alone ;”’ 
though she fails to see that it is not necessary 
for Woman to do the same things as man, in 
order that the latter may not ‘be alone.” 
Mrs. L. says: **‘When woman entered the field 
ot literature with man, then literature became 
purged of its coarseness and uncleanness, and 
has continued to grow higher, finer and 
holier.’’ Mrs. L. cannot have had due refer- 
ence to Madame George Sand’s books, or to 
those of the numerous English lady-novelists 
whose contributions to literature are rendered 
attractive to the public by plots turning on 
seduction and adultery. Nor can she be sup- 
| posed to refer to the influence of Woodhull and 
Clajlin’s Weekly, in “purging literature of its 
| coarseness and uncleanness.”” She also says; 
| “At the call of the country, Woman went 
| forth to the battl-Seld and hospital ward, 
| hot as a goddess of war, but as a soother of 
| sorrow and an angel of healing. And then for 
| the first time in the history of the hideous 
| business which men call war, were its sanguin- 
| ary features lighted up by the spirit of Chris- 

tianity.”” But this supplies a fact upon the 
| other side of the argument, inasmuch as these 








| noble women did an appropriate and needed 
| Work wholly different from that of the soldiers. 
| On the other hand Mrs. L. seems hardly to 
| have taken note of the “patriotism’’ of the 
| Southern ‘“‘woman’’ during the late conflict. 

Was it from the experience of our soldiers 
that the oratress learned that this specimen of 





the sex had no likeness to *‘a goddess of war,”’ 
and that through her gentleness and soothing 
influence the struggle was ‘‘lighted up by the 
spirit of Christianity?" To be sure there 
were Southern ladies whose influence was both 


| soothing and Christian, but with “facts” fora 


text it will net do to ignore the fact having 


| the closest relation to the subject, viz.: the in- 


fluence of women when interfering directly to 
incite to and perpetuate the war, and when 
exemplifying the spirit of the rebellion. Mrs, 
L. further alleges: **Whenever Woman takes 
her place in Government, she will take with 
her the qualities of womanhood which make 
for peace and refinement.” But as it is noto- 
rious that ladies are warm partisans on all 
subjects, it is not at all probable that unprin- 
cipled women would make more scrupulous 
politicians than do unprincipled men. Even 
pure-minded Woman Suffragists like Mrs, 
Hooker, have not scrupled already to call such 
a character as Mrs. Woodhull to their aid, and 
to countenance her socially on the avowed 


| ground that it is no more than men do in their 


political action. So the lady-purifiers of pol- 
itics are going to take men as their standard! 
Mrs. Livermore must try again, although the 
Christian Union pronounces her words to be 
“common sense, pure and simple!” 

A fair comparison of George Sand’s novels 
would be with those of Sue, Dumas. Balzac 
and Paul Du Koch, her countrymen. And the 
Advance must admit that those of George Sand 
are on a far higher moral plane than the others. 

As to Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, we re- 
spectfully inform the unsophisticated editor 
of the Advance that those notorious women are 
well known not to be the writers of most of 
the articles that appear over their names, 
Col. Blood has been the principal author, as- 
sisted by a clique of unscrupulous male free- 
lovers. The worst and most profligate contri- 
butions have been by Moses Hull and his 
confreres, while those signed by women have 
been less coarse and offensive and less im- 
moral, 

Southern women naturally shared the pre- 
judices of Southern men and struggled brave- 
ly by their side. And we honor them for 
having done so. Does the Advance blame 
them for having sympathized with their broth- 
ers? 

While the Advance chronicles the refusal of 
Mrs Hooker to discriminate more closely than 
men do, in the character of her associates in 
reform, it ignores the fact that the great body 
of American Woman Suffragists took issue 
with Mrs. Hooker and Mrs. Stanton on this 
very point, and organized the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association upon the opposite 
principle. H. B. B. 








MICHIGAN ITEMS. 


W. 8. George of the Lansing Republican was 
elected president of the State Editorial Associ- 
ation at its recent convention. 

Women do not want to vote? A lady six- 
ty-four years of age, lately walked six miles 
to attend a Woman Suffrage meeting.—Paw 
Paw True Northerner. 

The columns of the Sentinel are open to cor- 
respondents on the Woman Suffrage question. 
Let us hear from the ladies of Sand Lake and 
vicinity. —Sand Lake Sentinel. 

Maria N. Clark, of Chesaning, in behalf of 
the State Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, has called a Convention whlch met in 
East Saginaw on the 20th inst. 

The corner-stone of Hillsdale College was 
laid on Tuesday. Mr. Chandler sent a letter 
of regret that he was unable to be present, 
aud in the same missive authorized the trus- 
tees to draw on him for $1,000. 

Miss Eliza Benton, of Coldwater, has ac- 
cepted a position as instructor of mathematics 
and the sciences in the Pontiac Union School. 
Miss Benton is a graduate of Michigan Uni- 
versity, and is amply qualified to fill the posi- 
tion. —Coldwater Republican. 


Michigan was the first to throw open her 
college doors—no serious results from that— 
to her daughters, and now let her take a cor- 
responding and initiative step, in a great re- 
formatory scheme, by giving them an equal 
right to the free use of the ballot. 


The August term of the Cireuit Court for 
Kalkaska County convened at the Court 


House in the village of Kalkaska, on the 12th 


inst., the Hon. J. G. Ramsdell presiding. Af- 
ter the court adjourned the Judge delivered 
an address toa full house on the subject of 
the proposed alteration of the Constitution 
and Woman Suffrage. 


The Lansing Republican corrects an error 
contained in a recent letter of Miss Matilda 
Hindman to the Woman’s Journat, relative 
to the finances of Michigan. Miss Hindman 
said, ‘‘Their State is out of debt.” But it 
seems there is adebt of $1,622,136, which can- 
not be reduced, because the holders of the 
State bonds will not sell them at par. 


H. Meiser, a German professor of penman- 
ship, has prepared with his pen a memorial 
engraving of the State Convention of Woman 
Suffragists which met at Lansing, May °% 
which he has framed and presented to the 
State Executive Committee at its meeting in 
Jackson on Wednesday. The Committee has 
placed it in the hands of Mrs. Bliss of Grand 
Rapids, and it will be in some way disposed 
of for the benefit of the cause. 


The Grand Rapids Saturday Evening Post 
is one of the best weeklies in the State, and is 
well worth double it: subscription price. t 
would be worth still more, however, if a part 
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oe 
of the space, which it devotes each week to 
Woman Suffrage, contained something more 
interesting to the general public.—Big Rapids 
Magnet. 

That is where the editor of the Magnet makes 
a mistake. He ought to see the scores of sub- 
scriptions we are receiving on account of our 
position on this question. Woman Suffrage 
is a live question. and no one knows that bet- 
ter than the editor of the Magnet, who gives 


his readers against the movement about the | 


same amount of matter each week that we do 
ours in its favor.—Grand Rapids Post. 


Gites B. Srespiys has just returned from 
fifteen meetings in Cass and Kalamazoo Coun- 
ties, all good, some large, and all manifesting 
the best feeling. The News and Despatch of 
Schoolcraft says: 

Merrill Hall was filled with our most intel- 
ligent and respectable citizens, and all listened 
with thoughtful attention and growing inter- 
est to the able and eloquent address of Mr. 
Stebbins, the main points of which were en- 
forced by argument and illustrated by anec- 
dotes for an hour and a half. 


By the way, isn’t it something remarkable 
that all the men and women engaged in drag- 
ging down Mr. Beecher, are those who have 
advocated the sentimental side of marriage, 
and asked for Woman Suffrage to secure their 
unrighteous ends? These are the dangers 
that the opponents of Woman Suffrage fear. 
We do not believe that degree of civilization 
has yet been reached, which Mr. G. W. Cur- 
tis thought essential, to grant women all the 
so-called rights and duties of citizenship.— 
Coldwater Republican. 

The above paper receives the Woman’s 
JourNnat every week. This paper is the most 
widely circulated and representative Woman 
Suffrage paper in America, and it believes in 
the innocence of Mr. Beecher. Will the Re- 
public can note the fact? [Eps. W. J.] 


The relations of husband and wife are so 
identical that what affects one must affect the 
other. One cannot be defrauded of any right 
without injuring the other. 

We wish simply to say that the above is 
put forward as an argument against Woman 
Suffrage by a correspondent of the Hart Jour- 
nal, Without this explanation it would have 
been understood as an argument in its favor. 
Any person of sense would be very apt to say 
to this correspondent: ‘If a wife cannot be de- 
frauded of the mght to a voice in making the 
laws of the land without injury to the hus- 
band, why by all means extend that right to 
her.”’ But the writer of the paragraph argues 
for just the opposite course.—Grand Rapids 
Evening Post. 


The Grand Traverse Herald is about the only 
country paper in Michigan of any especial note 
that has taken strong ground against Woman 
Suffrage, and its editor, Hon. D. C. Leach, is 
well accustomed to public speaking and is 
usually ever ready to speak upon any ques- 
tion upon which he has made up his mind as 
toits merits. Knowing this, Mrs. Hazlett on 
Tuesday last challenged the editor to one, two, 
three or half a dozen public discussions of the 
question of Woman Suffrage with her at such 
times and places in Michigan as would be 
most convenient to the aforesaid editor. This 
challenge Mr. Leach respectfully but firmly 
and positively refused to accept. We think 
nothing more is needed to prove the weak- 
ness of the arguments against Woman Suf- 
frage than the refusal of one of its strongest 
opponents, himself a public speaker, to dis- 
cuss the question with one of its advocates 
before an intelligent audience.— Traverse Ea- 
gle. 


The Lansing Republican, the Ypsilanti Com- 
mercial, the Marshall Statesman and other in- 
fluential Republican papers are urging the en- 
dorsement, by the Republican State Conven- 
tion, of the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution extending the ballot to women. 
Such a movement would be in accordance 
with all that is glorious in the history of the 
Republican party. It would be a vital ques- 
tion, around which its members could rally 
with the old-time enthusiasm of Anti-slavery 
days. It would give the party something to 
live for, to fight for. It now lacks a mission, 
and unless it soon finds one, will disintegrate. 
This question would give it a mission not less 
grand than that it started upon under the guid- 
ance of the Pathfinder and virtually accom- 
plished in the election of Abraham Lincoln. 
It would do more than all things else to bring 
back to its ranks the many thousands of earn- 
est men and women who have left the party 
to seek one of purer purposes and higher aims. 
—Grand Rapids Post. 


As will be seen by the following communi- 
cation, the Grand Traverse Methodist minis- 
ters are all right upon the great question of re- 
form now before the people of Michigan, and 
in full sympathy with the great body of 
Methodists in the State: 

CuarRvevorx, August 13, 1874. 
_Eprror or Eagle:—The Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of the Grand Traverse District closed 
a very pleasant session at twelve o’clock to- 
day. One important feature of its proced- 
ings occurred yesterday in the forenoon, in 
the discussion of the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion. A very able and conclusive essay was 
read upon the subject by the Rev. A. J. Wheel. 
er. He favored Woman Suffrage, heart and 
soul, and we would be glad to see the entire 
essay in the colums of the Eagle. It was cer- 


tainly the ablest document upon the subject 
to which we have had the privilege of listen- 


fing. It was ascertained by the discussion that 
every member of the Association, save one, 
was in favor of the movement. The follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted: 
Whereas, The Legislature has submitted to the 
electors of this State the question of Woman Suf 
frage, to be determined at its next election; and, 
Whereas, The late State Convention of the M. E. 
| Church held in the city of Jackson, approved of the 


pospocen. we, the members of the Grand Traverse . 


istrict Ministerial Association of the M. E. Church 


do hereby heartily approve of the resolution then | 


and there approved. 


| The Owosso Press, in opposing Woman Suf- 
| frage, says: 
We feel that there isa law which would 
| compel every conscientious Woman to cast her 
| vote, were the ballot given to women, and that 
is the law of conscience and duty. It isa 
| fundamental principle of a Democratic gov- 
ernment that the majority shall rule, and by 
the voice of the people is understood a majori- 
| ty of the legal voters. Were the law to con- 
| stitute women legal voters, and a portion of 
them should avail themselves of the right of 
Suffrage, the duty becomes imperative on the 
remainder to cast their vote also, in order to 
preserve the intent of our Republican institu- 
tions; that is, obtain the vuice of the legal 
voters of the land. 

To this the editor of the Enterprise replies: 

The above extract includes the vital princi- 
ples upon which the friends of Impartial Suf- 
frage base their arguments. It is because the 
law denies to women the right to act in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of conscience, that 
such law is held to be arbitrary and unjust. It 
would not be any more the moral duty of Wo- 
man to respond to the dictates of her con- 
science by casting her vote to counteract that 
of another woman whose vote was being cast 
for the promotion of a bad measure, than it is 
that she should cast her vote for the same ob- 
ject against aman. We maintain that no civil 
law should stand between any person and the 
exercise of a conscientious duty. 


One of the very strongest arguments in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage is the debasing 
tendency of shutting them out of responsi- 
bility, where at the same time there is in ex- 
ercise a concealed power. In France, under 
the salique law, the excluding of women from 
the throne has resulted in a long series of 
profligate mistresses. How marked a con- 
trast with the great and useful reigns of 
queens like Maria Theresa and Elizabeth and 
Anne and Victoria. The saddest feature of 
the American system is that we have the 
salique law in operation under Republican 
rule, compelling women to act by covert and 
indirect means instead of frank and open 
methods, giving a premium on corruption. 
Read in any Washington letter the descrip- 
tion of the women lobbyists of that city; and 
see how the very fact of their disfranchise- 
ment makes them more dangerous—compell- 
ing them to use tricks and cajolery, and what 
are called “the arts of their sex’? because 
more honest means have been denied them. 
See, among the Temperance ‘‘crusaders,’’ the 
breaking forth, in wild excitement, of the 
influence which we have excluded from the 
rightful channels. We see the evil effects of 
women being under the salique law in France, 
by their frippery and fashions, becoming bet- 
ter the courtesan than the high-minded, ex- 
alted, virtuous woman. We see like effects 
in this country, our women, no matter how 
absurd or ridiculous those fashions, copying 
after them. ‘The Tilton-Beecher scandal is 
only an outgrowth of our women having com- 
paratively no responsibility, save home drud- 
gery or following in an unrestrained round of 
fashion. The party of common-sense now 
proposes to do with woman what has been uni- 
formly found best in dealing with all other 
disfranchised classes; to give her a recog- 
nized, limited, responsible power in the State; 
thus enhancing her influence for open good, 
and greatly diminishing her opportunity for 
covert ill. Never yet was there an oppressed 
class that did not punish its oppressors by de- 
veloping the covert sins which slavery creates, 
and the only way out of those sins is through 
the door of freedom. Let us take warning 
for our Republic from the picture that the 
keen satirist. Charles Churchill, drew of the 
worst sin of royalty. 

“Women ruled all, and ministers of state 

Were at the doors of women forced to wait; 

Women, who’ve oft as sovereigns graced the land, 

But never governed well at second hand.” 

— Ypsilanti Commercial, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Wendell Phillips has sent on his name to be- 
come the first subscriber to the new Northamp- 
ton Journal, edited by Aaron M. Powell. 


The new constitution was defeated in Ohio 
by a large majority. It was opposed by the 
Woman Suffragists, the prohibitionists, the 
small liquor dealers, the Catholics and the 
Democrats. A formidable combination. 

Correspondents whose articles fail to ap- 
pear, will find sufficient reason in the fact 
that we receive every week three times as 
many communications as would fill our en- 
tire space. As a rule the shortest appear, 
the longer ones do not. 

The Bedford (Pa,) Gazette says that ‘there 
are in Pennsylvania 150 Post-mistresses. It 
has been common for many years to appoint 
women to that position, and they are always 
efficient officers. We believe no one has ever 
proved a defaulter to the government.” 


The ladies’ Aid Society of Hahnemann 
Hospital will give a grand fair in aid of this 
charity, in Chicago, in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1874. It will be held day and evening 
for one week. A paper of sixteen octavo 
pages is to be published daily during the Fair, 
and is to be called the Hospital Bazar. This 
is to be in charge of Mrs. Kate N. Doggett. 


A call has been made on all citizens of 
Clarke County, Washington Territory, male 
and female, who settled on the Pacific Slope 
previous to January 1, 1856, to meet in the 
City Hall at Vancouver, on the first Saturday 
in October, 1874, at 11 o’clock a.m., for the 








BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUTS, 


purpose of organizing a Clarke County Pio- 
| neer Society. 

The new Postmaster-General, Marshall Jew- 
ell, a warm friend of Woman Suffrage, who 
arrived in the new Cunard steamer Bothnia, 

| was met in the lower bay on his arrival by 
the Reception Committee. 


| ventists recently held near Springfield, Mass., 
| the most striking discourse and one of the 
most interesting of the meeting. was that of 
Mrs. Henry, of Illinois. She believes 
men and their power thoroughly, and did not 
hesitate to illustrate and enforce her views by 


in wo- 


historical references, remote and quite recent. 


The Ybsilanti Commercial advocates the adop- 
| tion of the woan suffrage plank by the Repub- 
lican State Convention. The party is eom- 
mitted as a whole to the recognition of the 
right of woman to the ballot, and the adop- 
tion of such a the party in 
Michigan would meet with the hearty approv- 
al of the intelligent, progressive element of 
the State. 


resolution by 


Heretofore, in Washington, D. C., the Boards 
of School Trustees for white children, and 
Board of School Trustees for colored children, 
have been separate; but recently the com- 
missioners governing the District of Columbia 
consolidated them into one board, consisting 
of ten white and five colored members. This 
consolidation is not designed to affect the 
present relations of the white and colored 
schools. 


The bi-weekly Suffrage meeting heldin Ta- 
coma Hall, last Wednesday, was one of unu- 
sual interest, several of the ladies engaging 
in animated debate on the subjects introduced 
for consideration. The ladies are rapidly ac- 
quiring shrewdness, tact and parliamentary 
discipline, and appear confident of a favorable 
result of their labors. The next meeting will 
be held on Wednesday ey ening, the 22d inst., 
at 7 1-2 o’clock, at the same place.—Olympia 
( Ore gon) Standard, 


We are exceedingly grieved to learn by the 
newspapers that Mrs. Celia Burleigh, widely 
known as a speaker, and writer in the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, and widow of the late William 
H. Burleigh, the Connecticut poet, has recent- 
ly gone to the City Hospital in Rochester, N. 
Y., probably to spend her last weeks, she being 
far advanced in consumption. She has, it is 
stated, neither a home nor near relatives. Her 
last touching article entitled “Life on a 
Stretcher,”’ will be remembered by our readers. 


At the commencement of the Maine Agri- 
cultural Convention in Maine, a few weeks 
since, a young lady graduated with the class. 
Gov. Dingley made a speech, and, referring 
to her, ‘‘expressed his hearty approval of the 
system which gave the girls an equal chance 
with the boys to gain a practical as well as 
liberal education, saying that from the speci- 
men heard that day he was confident that the 
latter would have to look to their laurels or 
they would be excelled on their own ground.”’ 


In arecent case, brought by a colored man 
against the school officers of Lawrence town- 
ship, Marion County, Indiana, for excluding 
his children from the public school, the Supe- 
rior Court of Marion County decided that 
under the operation of the first section of the 
eighth article of the Constitution of Indiana 
colored children had equal rights with white 
in the public schools, and could not be ex- 
cluded from their equal benefit and enjoyment. 
The decision was made by Judge Perkins, a 
distinguished member of the Democratic party, 
and for many years upon the bench of the 
Supreme Court. 


Mr. Marcus Spring, a prominent resident of 
Perth Amboy, and one of New York’s oldest 
merchants, died at his residence yesterday, 
aged sixty-four. He was connected with sev- 
eral large dry goods commission houses in this 
city, and was an officer of several insurance 
companies and banks. But he is most widely 
known in his connection with philanthropic 
and reformatory enterprises. Formany years 
he has been an active Abolitionist, a social 
reformer, a warm friend of education and of 
Impartial Suffrage for women. His loss will 
be widely felt, and generally deplored in re- 
form circles. 


The young lady referred to in the following 
quotation from the St. Louis Globe is a daugh- 
ter of Prof. Ripley, now of Columbia, Mo., 
but formerly a professor in the state normal 
school at Ypsilanti, and later superintendent 
of the public schools at Jackson, Mich.: “A 
subject of comment 1s the taking of class 
honors and the law prize by the female grad- 
uate, Miss Julia Ripley. When she took a 
Greek prize some years ago, her honor re- 
sounded throughout the land, but now that she 
has taken the valedictory of her class and the 
law prize, and bids fair to carry off the Ste- 
phens Medal in oratory on commencement 
day, her admirers and the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage know no bounds for their joy.” 

What a complication of difficulties has 
been encountered by female printers, engrav- 
ers, and designers! In London, Mr. Bennett 
was recently mobbed for lecturing to women 
on watchmaking. In this country, we have 
known grave professors to refuse to address 
lyceums which thought fit to employ an occa- 
sional female lecturer. Mr. Comer states 
that it was ‘‘in the face of ridicule and sneers,”’ 





At the camp meeting of the old school of Ad- | 
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that he began to educate women as book- 
keepers eight years ago; and it was a litth 
contemptible in Miss Muloch to revive the 
same satire in “A Women's Thought on Wo- 
men,” known that in 
half the retail shops in Paris, her own sex 


when she must have 


rules the ledger, and Mammon knows no Salic 
law.—Atlantic Monthly. 


Our daily journals have been filled with both 
praise and blame of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, but which among them has noticed | 


| the rare devotion and courage of his noble 
| wife, who, believing her husband to be true, | 


has stood faithfully by him through the storm, 


| and proved herself the true type of wifehood 


| 


for all time tocome ? A weak woman might | 


have been moved from her steadfastness of de- 
| votion by all this pressure of suspicion, con- | 
spiracy, and falsehood; but she has stood 
firm as a rock, and well deserves the commen- 
dation, ‘The heart of her husband doth safe- 
ly trust in her. She will do him good and 
not evil all the days of her life. Her chil- 
dren arise up and call her blessed; her hus- 
band also, and he praises her.”’ } 


At a State License, or Anti-Prohibition 
Convention, held at the Opera House in De- 
troit, recently, it was declared ‘*That Gov- 
ernment is a co-operative agency for the 
equal benefit of the people, to be secured by 
affording protection to life, person and prop- 
erty, and by the establishment of roads, pub- 
lie works and public institutions, for the con- 
venience, comfort and improvement of the 
whole people, and that it exceeds its legiti- 
mate functions, and becomes oppressive and 
despotic, when it attempts to control the opin- 
ions, or to proscribe, regulate or prohibit the 
practices or observances of individuals or as- 
If this principle is conceded, 
how can one-half of the people be justified in 
denying to the other half the exercise of the 
right of Suffrage ? 


sociations.”’ 


Until recently, little has been done for the 
education of women in India, For ages they 
have been excluded from the privileges of the 
schools by a belief that it would endanger 
their virtue. As early as 1821 lady mission- 
aries were sent out to instruct female children; 
but it was not until 1849 that the government, 
under Lord Dalhousie, had the courage to 
take any steps in the face of native prejudi- 
ces and to include female schools in the gener- 
al system of education. At present there are 
about 1000 female schools supported by the 
government and perhaps 500 supported by 
missionaries. Recently the work of instruct- 
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| non-performance of duties assigned, sufficient 


to be remembered and productive of essays as 
The 
State Convention and Woman's Congress were 


promised for our monthly meetings. 


freely discussed, also other matters of special 
interest to the society. —/owa State Record. 


Prof. Huxley has declared for Woman's co- 


education. While he sees no reason to be- 


lieve that women are, on the average, so 


| strong physically or intellectually as men, he 


does not shut his eves to the obvious fact that 
many women are much better endowed in all 
these respects than many men; and he fails 
to understand on what grounds of justice or 
public policy a career, which is epen to the 
weakest foolish of the sex, 
should be forcibly closed to women of vigor 


and most male 


and capacity. As to the physical disabilities 
of women; some of them, he says, are, no 
doubt, really inherent in their organization, 
but nine-tenths of them are artificial — the 
products of their mode of life. He believes 
that nothing would tend so effectually to get 
rid of these creations of idleness, weariness 
and that over-stimulation of the emotions 
which, in pluiner-spoken days, used to be call- 
ed wantonness, as a fair share of healthy 
work, directed towards a definite object, com- 
bined with an equally fair share of healthy 
play during the years of adolescence; and 
that those who are best acquainted with the 
acquirements of an average medical practi- 
tioner will find it hardest to believe that the 
attempt to reach that standard, is likely to 
prove exhausting to an ordinarily intelligent 
and well-educated young woman, 


The play, ‘‘Passion’s Perils,”’ founded on the 
Brooklyn Scandal, has been withdrawn from 
the stage of the Howard Athenwum, after a 
The withdrawal was 





brief run of one night. 
caused by the Committee on Licenses of the 
Board of Aldermen, which has the power to 
suppress any play or public exhibition not 
conducive to public morals. The members of 
the committee, Aldermen Bigelow, Stebbins 
and Emery saw the play at its performance on 
Monday night, and next day sent the follow- 
ing letter to the managers of the theater: 
Crry Hai, August 18, 1874. 

Messrs. Rich § Stetson, Proprietors of Howard 

Athenwum, 

GentLemen: After witnessing the represent- 
ation of the play performed at your theater 
last evening, entitled ‘‘Passion’s Perils,’ and 
being satisfied that such representation is not 
conducive to good morals, and is offensive to 
the public sentiment of this community, you 
are requested to immediately withdraw the 
same from your stage and remove from the 
public streets the posters announcing such 





ing married women in the zenana or woman’s 
apartments is producing valuable results. 
Some lady missionaries have been sent out to 
engage expressly in this work. 








The death of Mrs. Josiah Quincy deprives 
Boston of one of those kindly, unassuming 
ladies who have done as much to give the 
city a name for good works as men who have 
their names more frequently in the newspa- 
pers, or sit in the places of power. Mrs. 
Quincey was 2 Miss Miller, remarkable in her 
youth for beauty, and all her life for cheerful- 
ness and good sense, and for being the friend 
of so many excellent persons and so ready to 
aid in their benevolent schemes. When the 
new method of teaching deaf-mutes to speak 
was on trial before the Legislature in 1867, 
Mrs. Quincy assisted at the decisive moment 
by opening her parlors to Miss Rogers and her 
half-dozen pupils, who exhibited to the skep- 
tical legislators what patience and common 
sense and affection can do to overcome a de- 
fect of nature. 


A contributor to the Christian Union discusses 
the succession to Mr. Fenton at length and 
sensibly. After telling what New York’s new 
Senator ought and ought not to be, he comes 
to the point as follows: ‘‘And now have we a 
man in our mighty commonwealth who, in a 
large degree, and conspicuously above all 
others, combines these high qualifications for 
the senatorial office ? Have we one who is at 
once a perfect gentleman, a strong moral 
character, a finely-cultivated scholar, a broad- 
looking, deep-thinking statesman, and an em- 
bodiment of the best hopes and aspirations of 
the best class of the young men of to-day ? 
That we have such a one, dear to all who 
know him, of whom the state is already just- 
ly proud, of whom it would have reason to be 
far prouder should it call him to more con- 
spicuous service, is the assurance of very 
many. After this, need there be written the 
name—George William Curtis ?’’ 











The Iowa Polk County Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation met Thursday afternoon. The at- 
tendance was so much larger than usual, that 
we are constrained to believe that women are 
becoming deeply interested in this important 
question, and are coming together for the pur- 
pose of discussing the duties that cluster about 
the subject. As our chronicler, Miss DeWitt, 
who, by the way, is a teacher well known in 
Des Moines circles, dwelt particularly upon | 
the co-education of the sexes. Mrs. Coggshall 
thought it advisable to give us a sharp little 
item of ‘‘opposing sentiment,” believing that 





representation, ALANSON BiGELow, 
8. B. Sreppins, 
Hiram Emery, 

Committee of the Board of Aldermen of Li- 

Censes, 

It was understood that the alternative was 
the withdrawal of the play or the revocation 
of the theater’s license, and the managers com- 
plied. This is said to be the first instance in 
which the Committee of Licenses has ever ex- 
ercised its right of censorship over a dramatie 
performance. 


While the Canadians are all “truly loyal,” 
as exuberantly manifested on occasions of 
festivity by toasts and songs to the ‘‘Queen,”’ 
&e., there is a tremendous undercurrent of 
democratic sentiment to be perceived by a 
close observer of their manner of speech and 
their institutions. The Canadians themselves, 
we think, are in good part unconscious of this 
tendency, but it sets through them inexorably 
as the Gulf Stream, nevertheless. An incident 
of the debate on the treaty, recently, curious- 
ly revealed this state of feeling. A _ gentle- 
man (Mr. Troutt of Toronto) in closing the de- 
bate, warned gentlemen not to commit them- 
selves too absolutely against the treaty, for, 
said he, ‘‘We of the Board of Trade, have no 
power to make treaties oramend them. There 
is a power above us that can make this treaty 
and enforce it whether we will or no.’’ No 
sooner had the speaker uttered these words 
than a storm of indignant ‘‘Noes’’ from every 
part of the hall drowned his voice. ‘*Yes,” 
interrupted a backer of Mr. Troutt, *‘the Gov- 
ernment.’’ ‘No, no,’’ as furiously as ever, 
came from every part of the hall, while the 
cool words of a Scotch delegate and high offi- 
cer of the Board defiantly added, ‘Let them 
try it.’ It was the most significant and ex- 
citing scene of the entire session, and forci- 
bly suggested to the Americans present the 
bold words of Patrick Henry in the early days 
of our revolt from British rule: “If that be 
treason, make the most of it.”’ 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Cestiveness the Source of Disease. — It 
causes Piles, Headache, Dizziness, Biliousness, Sour 
Rising, Oppression of Food, Low Spirits, Worms, In- 
digestion, ete. DR. HARRISON'S PERISTALTIC Loz- 
ENGES warrauted to cure all these and every form 
of Dyspepsia, and the only cure for Piles, either 
bleeding or blind; as all outward applications bang 
only time and money wasted. Trial box, 30 cts. 
Large box, 60 ets., mailed free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON'S ICELAND BAL: Al soll 
a splendid cure for COUGHS, HOARSENESS, ane : 
THROAT and LUNG complaints. For sale by | he 
HARRISON & CO., Proprictors, No.1 eee 
ple, Boston, and by all Druggists. 








—There can be no necessity, at this 
aha Ee pres “to speak in commendatory 


an honest difference of opinion creates healthy | jate day, for the Pimible medicine, in order to pro- 


discussion. The failure of our essayist to per- 
form her duties was an evident disappointment 
to the new comers. This ought not to occur 
again. We would suggest some penalty for 


terms of t 
mote i 

a 
sheak ¢ of the Pain-Killer, as in the present instance, 
we do so in behalf of the afflicted, rather thun with 
the view of advancing the interests of its proprietors. 


Je; for it is a medicine that is known and 
= ted the wide world through. Whenever we 
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POETRY. 


SONNET. 
BY PAUL HAYSE 


My native pines! ye woodland kings that throng 

As if to some grave congress ‘mid the glade; 

Ye immemorial pines, whose ve rdant shade 
Falls from your fadeless foliage fair and strong, 
Ve greet the wanderer with a wind-born song, 

So strangely «weet, his errant footsteps stayed, 

He pauses, hearkening to that music made 
Ot weird-like strains, the murmurous dells prolong 
Oh! plaintive notes! long-drawn, pathetic, low— 

Sume conscious spirit stirs the trembling leaves, 
But what their mystic meaning, who may know? 

I only feel a soul in these that grieves, 

Yet with that grief soft chords of peace it weaves. 
Which makes divinest harmony of woe! 

— The Independent. 


THE LONG DAYS. 


BY W. DD. HOWELLA. 


Yes, they are here again, the long, long days, 
After the days of winter, pinched and white 
Soon with a thousand minstrels comes the light, 

Late the sweet robin-haunted dusk delays. 

But the long days that bring us back the flowers, 
The sunshine, and the quiet-dripping rain, 

And all the things we knew of «pring, again, 
The long days bring not the long-lost long hours. 
The hours that now seem to have been each one 

A summer in itself, a whole life's bound, 

Filled full of deathless joy—where, in his round, 
Have these forever faded from the Sun? 

The fret, the fever, the unrest endures, 

But the time flies: ... Oh! try my little lad, 

Coming #0 hot and playworn, to be glad 
And patient of the long hours that are yours. 

—The Atlantic Monthly. 
. . ~—s a 
THRICE. 


By A. Le G. 


1. 
A fair child in the standing corn 
Upon a gleamy summer morn, 
Red poppies in her bosom borne; 
Her hair pale gold of dawning skies, 
Blue depths of innocence her eyes, 
Stirred with a sudden light surprise. 
i. 


A maiden standing pensively 

Beside a silver flashing sea, 

She beareth ocean-flowerets three: 

A sweet face on a stainless heaven, 

Bright hair upon the bright wind driven, 

A foam-bow with its colors seven, 

It. 

A gray sky o'er a river mead, 

A waving wall of flowery reed, 

White gleams that o’er the low plain speed. 

Hark! some one singeth sweetly there, 

White water-lilies in her hair, 

The song's words are of promise fair. 
—N. Y. World, 


THE FAVORITE CHILD. 
BY MRS, 8. M. B. PIATT. 


Which of tive snowdrops would the moon 
Think whitest if the moon could see? 
Which of five rosebuds flushed with June 

Were reddest to the mother tree? 
Which of five birds that play one tune 
On their soft shining throats may be 
Chief singer? Who will answer me? 
Would not the moon know, if around 
One snow drop any shadow lay? 
Would not the rose-tree, if the ground 
Should let one blossom drop a day? 
Does not the one bird take a sound 
Into the cloud, when caught away, 
Finer than the sounds that stay? 
Oh, little, quiet boy of mine, 
Whose yellow head lies languid here— 
Poor yellow head, its restless shine 
Brightened the butterflies last year! 
Whose pretty hands may intertwine 
With paler hands unseen but near; 
You are my favorite now, I fear! 





BABY LAND. 


How many miles to Baby Land? 
Any one can tell; 
Up one flight, 
To your right; 
Please to ring the bell. 





What can you see in Baby Land? 
Little folks in white; 
Downy heads, 
Cradle beds, 
Faces pure and bright. 
What do they do in Baby Land? 
Dream and wake and play, 
Laugh and crow, 
Shout and grow; 
Jolly times have they. 
What do they say in Baby Land? 
Why, the oddest things; 
Might as well 
Try to tell 
What a Birdie sings. 
Who is queen in Baby Land? 
Mother, kind and sweet; 
And her love, 
Born above, 
Guides the little feet. 





MRS. ROTHELY’S EMERALDS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


It cannot be denied that Mrs. Rothely loved 
splendor; and it cannot be denied that Mr. 
Rothely knew she did, nor that many a time 
and oft he had been visited by a suspicion 
that it was just possible he had, some time 


since, been prospered in his suit forthe lady 


hand by the fact that he was able to surround 


her with this splendor that she loved. 


This was an unnecessary humility on Mr. 


Rothely’s part, in many respects, for he was 
an amiable gentleman of education, of fam- 
ily, of handsome appearance and fine man- 


ners, with nearly all those qualities, appar- | 


| ently, which are wont to win the hearts of 
women—a humility that could have been due 
| only to an inner cofisciousness of his unworthi- 
ness; for undoubtedly Mr. Rothely loved his 
wife with all his heart, such as it was, and 
| feared she loved his bank account because he 
| knew he did not deserve her love himeelf. 
| But we all have a great deal more than we 
| deserve 
| She was indeed a beautiful woman, quite 
| worthy, one would think, of anybody's affec- 
tion, and eminently fit to be surrounded with 
| this splendor that so pleased 
Knowing that she was beautiful, she had an 
| innocent sort of pleasure in enhancing her 


her fancy. 


| beauty by the appliances of luxury. But 
aside from that, she derived from them a dif- 
ferent and more exquisite pleasure, the pleas- 
ure which objects of beauty afford the wor- 
shipers of beauty; she loved strong lusters 
and colors, with a passionate delight in them, 
as she loved music, indeed, and liked to have 
them within reach; to cast her eye on soft 





curves and pure outlines was to have a sensa- 
| tion of delicious rest; 
| and lofty rooms seemed to leave her spirit free 
| to spread its wings unhampered by remem- 
to roll 
in her cushioned carriage to the clatter of the 
hoofs of swift thoroughbreds was the next 
thing to floating on the clouds! And all this 
her husband knew. If her splendid silks gave 
first a satisfaction to her woman’s vanity, they 


to move in spacious 


brance of cramping wants and cares; 


gave next a satisfaction to all her sense of 
the beautiful in tint and texture; and if she 
was pleased that her jewels were more mag- 
nificent than Mrs. Ewer’s were, she was also 
pleased to have it in her power to contem- 
plate at any moment the wealth of luster that 
from creation’s day had been shut into those 
drops of concrete light. Mr. Rothely knew 
that, viewed as an object, he was neither so 
satisfactory as the silk nor so brilliant as the 
jewels, and he could not understand that his 
wife could care for him and not for his quali- 
ties; that she could love him, indeed, in spite 
of his qualities; and did not dream that the 
case being reversed, it was his wife that he 
cared for, and not her qualities. 

However, these thoughts did not occasion 
Mr. Rothely much uneasiness, as he was not 
apt to dwell on introspective matters; he but 
had them vaguely in his keeping, ready at 
some day to be drawn upon; and for the rest, 
he was only too happy that, so long as Mrs. 
Rothely loved splendor, the kind Fates allow- 
ed him to give it to her. She became it well, 
he used to say; and when, one night, he 
dreamed of seeing the angels descending and 
ascending Jacob’s ladder into heaven, they 
every one wore the array in which he had 
seen his wife going out to Mrs. Ewer’s ball; 
and, ridiculously as the angels would have 
looked to anyone else, to him they looked half 
divine; the softest peach-blow velvet was 
the angelic robe, over which streamed a foam 
of the creamiest duchesse lace; and there 
were a coronet and necklace and bouquet de cor- 
sage of the great South American emeralds, 
every stone a miracle of color and light, but 
not of such perfect color as that soft peach- 
bloom on her oval cheek, and no such light as 
that in her great brown eyes, as tender as a 
fawn’s. It did not make him laugh, indeed, 
when he awoke, to think he had clad the an- 
gels in an endless reduplication of his wife’s 
ball-dress; but Iam not sure that he did not 
in his inmost heart think it was quite good 
enough for them; and indeed he would not 
have thought them angels at all if every one 
had not had that same enchantlng smile, that 
same heavenly grace, that he found so pre- 
cious in Mrs. Rothely. 

Mr. Rothely would have been shocked at 
himself if he had known what made him 
dream of Jacob’s ladder, let alone the extraor- 
dinary and seraphic recurrence of his wife’s 
apparition there; but as he did not worry 
himself much with psychological science, he 
did not seek for any reason, and never sus- 
pected that his dream was due only to the re- 
membrance of a stormy scene in the gold- 
room. Why the remembrance of such a scene 
should have associated itself with a ladder 
into heaven rather than into the other place 
nobody knows, nor why all that silent, shifting 
throng, that in the patriarch’s sleep trod the 
slant sunbeams up and down between the 
earth and sky, should have been summoned to 
his fancy by the throng of ravening wolves, 

j except through the law of contrasts. But 
Mr. Rothely, walking home very late, that 
day, had been fearfully dejected; he had felt 
in fact, as if he were in the wilderness and 
alone, for his reverses had been tremendous, 
and he dared not speak of them to his wife; 
and he was thinking it would be too much 
bliss on earth if a man could go home and 
tell his wife everything, and have sympathy 
and comfort from her; and then he was con- 
founding himself for a sentimental fool, to be 
hankering after sympathy when he wanted 
credit. Andthereat he had met his wife com- 
ing lightly down the hall stairs, a vision of 
8 | rosy beauty, dark eyes and dimpling smiles, 
and the peach-blow dress and the jewels; and 

















ton to think of sympathy and comfort from 
such a radiant creature as that, and had 


| her in the carriage, and returned to his lone- 
ly house and the endless figures with which he 
was always ciphering on his endless papers, 
and which he now began to look over again 
with a groan. 

Mr. Rothely heard the wheels on the pave- 
ment when his wife came back, and he was 
just putting up his papers as she entered. 

“I saw your light,’’ she said. ‘‘What! al- 
ways those papers, those hateful papers! Do 
you want to kill yourself?" And she came 
and laid one arm lightly over his shoulder. 


study my calculations till this hour,’ he said; 
any more than kill you to go outin the cruel 
weather and dance till the same hour ?”’ 
“Oh, that’s different!’ she said, with a 
laugh. And this—”’ 
‘*Isn’t pleasure,” said he, rising. ‘‘No, it 


“That's pleasure a 


isn’t pleasnre!"’ 

“Well, what is it then ’”’ 
ingly twining her arm in his. 

“It’s pain!’’ he exclaimed, vexed by her 
light way, when his trouble was so great— 
‘it’s pain and perplexity, and a sword hang- 
ing over my head!’ And he turned about 
and left the room hurriedly, sure that the next 
moment, she would be saying: ‘I do believe 
Mr. Rothely is losing his mind!’* and the mo- 
ment after be singing the last tune to which 
she had waltzed, yawning and going off gay- 
ly to bed. 

But what Mrs. Rothely was really saying 
was: “I wonder what it means. Did I do 
anything to tease him? I wonder if he is dis- 
pleased that I go out without him. I’m sure 
I had a world rather he went, too. Idon’t 
know. He hardly ever comes to talk with 
me now; he never tells me anything he could 
not tell anybody else’s wife. I wonder—oh it 
couldn't be, it couldn’t possibly be, that he is 
tired of me! ‘ Pshaw! whata fool I am, to 
be mooning this way over a busy man!”’ 

But when Mr. Rothely went to bed, just be- 
fore daybreak, after taking another turn with 
his papers, his wife was sleeping the sleep of 
the just, arosy, dewy, lovely sleep, over which 
he hung a moment idolatrously before he 
turned away, half indignantly for all, to think 
she could take so easily what was torment to 
him; and then, laughing a little grimly to him- 
self, he compared himself to the peasant who, 
one moment, prays to his little wooden image, 
and the next moment, cuffs it roundly for not 
answering the prayer. 





she asked, coax- 


He had gone over his papers again, as was 
said, and had thought that he might worry 
through, as he called it, without the open 
shame of failure and disgrace of bankruptcy— 
for shame and disgrace it seemed to him—if 
he could only lay his hands on a certain sum 
of ready money, a sum that was not a large 
one for a man accustomed to the figures that 
Mr. Rothely was, but something over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The open shame of 
failure was a great deal to Mr. Rothely, for 
his pride was a trait that everything, so far, 
had fostered; and the apprehension of the loss 
his failure would entail on others was still 
more to him, for he always felt himself an 
honest man, and had believed that, in respect 
to arecord of unblemished integrity, his pride 
had some reason for its being. ‘‘Write on my 
grave-stone,’’ he was fond of saying, ‘‘ ‘Here 
lies an honest man.’’? Whether he was ab- 
stractly and intrinsically an honest man, from 
whom deceit and untruth shrank as from the 
daylight, it never occurred to him to question; 
he had never been tested. ‘Show me the 
man whom I have ever wronged of anything!” 
he would have replied, if the doubt had been 
suggested, and would have considered it fully 
answered. ‘‘A hundred thousand dollars ready 
money !’’ he was saying now to himself; and 
as he said it his eye rested inadvertently on 
the door of the little iron safe let into the wall, 
where his wife’s jewels were kept, and which, 
in her fatigue, and in that carelessness which 
with her, was half acharm, she had that night, 
left ajar. And alittle devil began whispering 
in his ear, ‘‘There is more than a hundred 
thousand dollars ready money there!” 

Oh yes, he knew that very well. Those great 
square emeralds and their alternate diamonds 
as large, had cost him very much more than 
that, some years ago, and now emeralds were 
in fashion, and worth an added price. Fine 
emeralds they were, too, every one a picked 
stone, not a doublet among them, and looking 
at them, one looked into wells of soft, green 
light, the very essence of sunshine in the heart 
of forests, of pools in mossy beds, and of the 
great sea-depths. And then, as for the dia- 
monds, they, too, were perfect specimens, not 
purely white, perhaps, but the more lustrous 
for that, as their slightly yellow tinge at night 
became only added luminousness, each one of 
them a stone with a history before it had the 
honor of being in Mrs. Rothely’s possession, 
each one of them all worth itsthousands. For 
| Mr. Rothely, in his pride regarding his wife, 
had lavished on her a fortune that few abso- 
lute millionaires would think of spending, 
and fine and sumptuous as all her surround- 
ings were, there were no finer jewels in the 
| ownership of any one woman in the country. 














he had felt himself to be a presuming simple- | Oh yes, there was no doubt that a hundred 


| thousand dollars ready money could easily be 
raised on Mrs. Rothely’s emeralds, necklace 


longed to take herin his arms, and had feared | and tiara and stomacher and bracelets. and 


to crush her dress, and so had smiled back as | 


the less valuable accessories, if anybody want- 


. ' 
she had smiled, and had gone down and put j ed to raise it. However, they were Mrs 


“Why should it kill me to sit here and | 


} 








Rothely’s jewels, not his; it was only a pass- 


| felt a glow of resentment taking the place of 
' 


ing thought, that in reference to their value; | 


he had not yet fallen so low as to think seri- 
ously of selling his wife's pretty folderols, he 
hoped. 

But if it were a passing thought, it was one 
that came back again—came back as he lay 
awake turning this way and that for some es- 
cape from his dilemma—came back to stay. 
It was a strange thing for a husband to be 
burning his brain with distracting search for 
means to keep his name afloat while his wife 
had those very means lying idle in her jewel- 
safe, he said in his thoughts, and repeated it 
a little angrily. And what if he did think of 
selling them? he said. Better men had come 
to a worse pass. He bought them! What if 
he did think of selling them now? It would 
be only to make himself able to buy them 
back—to buy better. If he did sell them, he 
would buy better; there shouldn’t be a lady 
off the thrones covered one-half so resplen- 
dently with gems as his wife should be! Let 
him once tide over these cruel breakers, she 
should be as radiant as a whole constellation 
if she wished. All at once Mr. Rothely shud- 
dered. He had, then, really and seriously 
been thinking of taking his wife’s jewels to 
carry him through his difficulties! 

Well, why not? he said presently. Let 
him look at the thing squarely. Would his 
wife be more hurt or more benefited by his 
doing so? Hurt for a season certainly, yet 
not so much hurt as he would be under the 
necessity of doing it; but benefited in the 
end to an immeasurable extent, since, unless 
he could be carried through, not only jewels 
but estate, equipage, servants and all would 
have to go to satisfy the demands of creditors 
who would not wait for a sentiment. But only 
let him get through this strait—and witha 
hundred thousand dollars ready money the 
tide might turn at any moment—and he would 
wind up his business, realize, and retire with 
a sufficient fortune to assure his wife a perpet- 
uity of all the comforts and luxuries she had 
hitherto enjoyed. Yes, on the whole, he 
thought he could do nothing so wise as to raise 
the requisite money upon the jewels. But 
having arrived at that determination, a new 
feature of the case presented itself to Mr. 
Rothely. What would Mrs. Rothely say to 
the plan? Would she, in the first place, be 
likely to listen to it, and would she take it as 
a reasonable woman should ? No, she wouldn’t. 
Mrs. Rothely wasn’t a reasonable woman. 
She was a charming woman, but, as he had 
thought, if not said, when he married her, he 
thanked Heaven she wasn’t that strong-minded 
thing—a reasonable woman! A lovely, capri- 
cious, fascinating being she was, but one to 
whom a syllogism was as Sanscrit. And as 
he remembered all her sweet and gay incon- 
sistencies, he felt that it would be quite im- 
possible for him to explain the thing to her. 
How could he tell her he would buy them 
back again? She would tell him that she 
should never have a moment’s security in them 
afterward. ‘What!’ he could hear her say, 
‘tmy emeralds! my beautiful, great emeralds! 
Sell my jewels! It can’t be that I understand 
you. To be sure!’’ with that sweet, incon- 
sequential way of h “JT knew you were 
only teasing me. My precious emeralds, in- 
deed!”’ 

And he could hear himself answering: ‘‘In- 
deed I am not jesting. Imeant what I said.’ 

‘*Meant what you said!’’ he was sure she 
would reply. ‘‘Meant that you must sell my 
emeralds! Why don’t you sell the house ?” 

“Because real estate is low,’’ with literal 
persistency, heedless of the intended sarcasm, 
“and the house would not bring a third as 
much as the jewels. And my losses, my re- 
verses—I—lI have seen the fabric of a fortune 
it has taken years to build fallina day!” 
Not that out of an imaginary conversation, 
never taking place, Mr. Rothely would have 
been capable of using the least fine language. 

*‘And fallen so low,’’ she cries, ‘‘that you 
must pledge your wife’s trinkets—fallen so 
low that we are inthe same plight as those 
miserable creatures who are found with pawn 
tickets on them! Oh, take them! take the 
wretched things!’ she cries, with lofty scorn; 
‘I will never touch them again! Oh, why was 
Lever born? What have Iever done, to be 
disgraced so? I’msure I never expected this 
when I was married. Don’t touch me! don’t 
speak to me! I never dreamed of such an out- 
rage!" And by that time his thinking had 
thrown Mr. Rothely into a wet chill, and he 
sat up in bed, sure that he never could tell his 
circumstances to Mrs. Rothely. and ask her 
for the help her jewels could afford. 

How many times had he seen her hold them 
up to the candelabra, ere she put them on, 
with her beautiful head a little aside, while 
she fairly reveled in the affiuence of their 
light and tint! How many times had she 
come dancing toward him, and, with her white 
finger-tips upon them, told him it was all non- 
sense about beauty unadorned being adorned 
the most, and bade him see for himself that she 
was twice as captivating as she was before she 
had these things of splendor! There she was 
now, sweetly sleeping, in the moonlight that fil- 
tered between the curtains and silvered all the 
rich room, her long, dark lashes resting on her 
rosy cheek, a smile parting her lips—as she 
remembered, perhaps, some of the fatuities 
whispered by her last partner atthe ball. He 





the cold chill of the moment before, and he 
suddenly said to himself that he would have 
her jewels, and she should never be the wiser! 
He could not, he would not, he thought, hu- 
miliate himself before her by craving such a 
favor. What power he had, what supremacy, 
he felt to be due to his granting favors, not 
begging them. He would not yield the posi- 
tion, he never would place himself in such an 
abject light! Not while this other course was 
open; for what was there easier than now, 
while she was wrapped away in this soft nim- 
bus of sleep, to steal across the moon-lighted 
room, to secure the casket, to lock the safe, 
and keep the key—that she might fancy she 
had mislaid it—till he could put the casket 
back again with every splendid diamond, with 
every cool rich emerald, in it replaced by as 
skillfully cut crystals as cunning hands could 
set there, after which the key could easily be 
found again! The law would take them if he 
didn’t, and would never give them back again, 
as he would. 

Easy is the descent. The whole affair 
shaped itself in a swift drama to his eyes, to 
his hand. And then it was done. And if, in 
the morning, Mr. Rothely looked worn and 
haggard, it was not because he had not slept, 
and kad not been muttering in his sleep, when, 
by-and-bye, his wife, leaning on her elbow, 
bent over him to hear the words he said; it 
was not because he had not felt that he was 
on the mending hand, so far as his business 
difficulties were concerned. Not, indeed, that 
a hundred thousand dollars ready money 
would liquidate a tenth part of his obligations, 
but that, on that hydrostatic principle of bal- 
ancing an immense weight with a mere trifle, 
on which much of the affairs of Wall street is 
modeled, he saw that he would be able to pull 
through. 

It was a busy day for Mr. Rothely—a dread- 
ful day in some respects, a delightful one in 
others, for he raised his money and he saved 
his name. Yet noone would have supposed 
it had been delightful in anything, who had 
seen the gray and dreary look he cast about 
him as he entered his house, and observed his 
wife hastening to meethim. He shrank away 
from her welcome before he knew what he 
did, and then could but think of the toad 
squatting in Eden and shrinking from the pres- 
ence of the visiting white spirit there; for cer- 
tainly there was an air of Eden about this 
place to him—all was so soft and bright; lux- 
urious warmth and delicate beauty every- 
where; and wherever his wife was, there were 
flowers in abundance, since Mrs. Rothely was 
much like Lady Teazle after all, and never 
considered it her fault that flowers were dear 
in winter. 

“Oh, Mr. Rothley!’’ she was exclaiming, 
as she hurried down the drawing-room. 

‘“‘What do youthink? The key is gone! 
I have looked for it everywhere, and I have had 
all the servants up to examine them, and the 
room has been swept, and the furniture moved, 
and Susette has taken everything out of the 
wardrobe drawers and shaken it, and put it 
back again, and yet it can’t be found!” 

‘“‘What are you talking about, my dear?” 
said Mr. Rothely, with well-assumed bewilder- 
ment. ‘*To what does ‘it’ refer?” 

‘*Yes, indeed!” she cried, paying no atten- 
tion to what he said. ‘Oh, I am so worried 
about it! And I am positive I locked the 
door of the safe and put the key in its place!” 
She had done nothing of the kind, you know. 

‘Yes, Iam positive I saw you do it,”’ said 
Mr. Rothely, absently, she too much excited 
to remember that he had done nothing of the 
kind, either. 

‘I think I shall have to call in the police!’’ 
she cried. ‘I shall not be able to sleep one 
moment to-night. I shall be thinking I see 
masked faces, and hear felt shoes, and be on 
the watch for burglars and everything terri- 
ble!’’ and the tears were choking her. 

“Oh, no, my love, I shall be here,’’ said Mr. 
Rothely, reassuringly. 

“Oh, I know. You, of course,’”’ said Mrs. 
Rothely, dashing off her tears. ‘‘But that 
won’thinder them. Why, they blow chloro- 
form through key holes, and smother you 
with pillows, and if you scream they shoot. 
Mrs. Ewer has just been telling me how she 
lay still and held her hand over Mr. Ewer’s 
mouth, and saw the men going through his 
pockets, without daring to breathe—”’ 

“Mrs. Ewer! Ithought she gave an alarm.” 

“Oh, yes, finally, when they went to the 
drawer where she keeps her diamonds, you 
know. Oh dear, dear me! If I could only 
find that key! I shall vex myself into a fever. 
I am all tired out, and I have been so afraid 
you would say it was careless.”’ 

“Careless, my love? Not in the least. 
And as for the key, never mind it. It will 
turn up; that’s a way things have.” 

‘According to the ‘total depravity of inani- 
mate things,’ ”? said Mrs. Rothely, laughing 
as easily as she cried. ‘‘Are you ready for 
dinner? There’s Lawrence making eyes at 
me outside the door. Come in! What is it, 
Lawrence? Have you found thekey? What 
a jewel an honest servant is!” 

‘“‘May be this ull be the kay, mum,”’ said 
Lawrence, with a shuffle. 

“That rusty thing! Oh dear, no! It is a 
little ornamental brass key that is lost;’’ and 
she tossed the rusty tool upon the fire. ‘‘Was 
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there ever anything so vexatious as to have | 
all your expectation roused, just to be de- 
stroyed?”’ } 

“There's no occasion for fretting, my dar- 
ling,” said Mr. Rothely. “I will have the | 
men up here to open the safe by force, take | 
That 


and was con- 


it away, and put another in will out- 


flank the thieves."’ He felt, 
scious that he looked, like nothing but a thief 
himself. 

“Yes, and we may all be killedin our beds, 
to-night! Well, we must seize the moment as 
it flies, I suppose; which means that you must 
make haste and dress for dinner, and get 
what pleasure we may out of the day, if we 
are not to have another. I expect that su- 
perb Count Pescovitch, the Pole, you remem- 
ber, to dinner, (now don’t make a mistake 
and take him for a Russian, or—you know 
the old saying—you'll catch a Tartar), and 
the Du Barris and Van Vleets, that’s all. I’m 
sure it’s a blessing sent especially to divert 
my mind, though I dare say they'll talk of 
nothing but burglary and murder after I tell 
them about the key.” 

‘Don’t tell them, then.” 

‘“*Well, I declare, Mr. Rothely! I should 
think it was something to hide! When Prov- 
idence makes a subject for conversation to 
hand, to decline it! Why, of course I shall 
tell them, and asktheir advice. Oh, it’s too 
bad! I had such a delightful plan, and sucha 
surprise for you, too, but perhaps Fate was 
wiser than I,’”’ said Mrs. Rothely, sighing, 
and lifting her eyebrows, as if she rather 
doubted the proposition. 

‘*My dear,”’ said Mr. Rothely, ‘‘don’t alarm 
yourself any further. If it will be a com- 
fort to you, I promise to sit up in the hall 
with a couple of loaded revolvers, all night.’’ 
And then he laughed and went up-stairs. 

“How good he is!’’ said Mrs. Rothely. 
‘Never to whisper a word about his own great 
troubles, because he saw mine. He doesn’t 
know what Iheard him saying. Oh, there 
never was such a husband!” 

For two or three mornings after that—hav- 
ing neglected to send up the men who could re- 
move the safe—the first thing that saluted Mr. 
Rothely’s eyes as he opened them, was his 
wife, with her pretty lace cap askew, and a 
shawl dragging from her shoulders, refiected 
in two or three long mirrors, and going over 
the room in a renewed search, while she talked 
vigorously to herself. ‘It is getting to be worse 
than Blue-beard’s key,’’ she was sighing. “I 
shan’t wait another day before calling in the 
police. If any of the servants took it, and are 
biding their time for a raid on the safe, we are 
only assisting at the cutting of our own throats 
by this delay.”’ And Mr. Rothely, muttering 
something about its turning up all right, would 
dispose himself for another snooze, but not a 
sweet one, we may surmise; for, somehow or 
other, light-hearted as Mr. Rothely ought to 
have been, in relation to his business, he did 
not, in these two or three days, find it possi- 
ble to smile, and Mrs. Rothely could not but 
observe his depression, and derive fresh trouble 
from it. 

It might have been on the third or fourth of 
these mornings that, as Mr. Rothely opened 
his eyes, he saw his pretty wife prowling 
about the rooms as on the previous days. 

“Still on the look-out ?’’ he said. ‘Well, 
you will lose your wits. Here, let me see!” 
And he seized his dressing-gown, wrapped 
himself in it, and was presently beside her. 
“Do you expect to find it by shaking your 
ball-dresses like a prestidigitateur ?”’ he asked. 

“But it may have got caught in the folds 
you know,”’ she urged. 

“You had the furniture moved, you said. 
Did you turn back the edges of the carpet ?” 

“Turn back the carpet! Mr. Rothely, it is 
your wits that are in danger. Do you sup- 
pose the key has been lost supernaturally, 
that it can get under the carpet ?” 

“I thought you didn’t. Well, let us see. 
H’m, h’m. Can you help me a little ? Mon- 
strous thing. Give me those scissors, please. 
H’m, h’m—there! Mrs. Rothely, what do 
you call this? Here is your key, slipped be- 
tween the carpet and the wall; and all the ag- 
itation of your search, with its sweeping and 
moving, is only calculated to slip it still fur- 
ther into hiding. I told you the thing would 
turn up.”” And he went back with apparent 
composure to his sleep; but he did not close 
his eyes at once, for it was a tremulous mo- 
ment to him. A tremulous moment, too, to 
his wife; she clasped the key a moment to 
her heart with as profound an ejaculation of 
thanks as if she had been on her knees, and 
then she flew to the little safe and unlocked it 
and snatched the casket. Yes, there it was, 
and there were the jewels in it, with their old, 
exquisite filigree setting in gold-work of tiny 
thistle and shamrock. 

“Oh, my beauties!” she exclaimed. ‘How 
glad—how glad I am to see you sparkling up 
at me again! Oh, how precious you are! 
What should I have done if I had lost you?” 

“I was quite right,’ said Mr. Rothely to 
himself. “It is evident she would not have part- 
ed with them. Women are lovely creatures, 
but not reasonable ones. Yes, I should have 


been a sad fool,”” he was thinking, bitterly, ‘‘to 
have risked my fortune for a moment on the 
supposition that she could prefer her husband’s 
honor to her baubles!” And he closed his 
ay there, perhaps to sleep, perhaps 


eyes as he | 





to shut out the sight of the woman he loved { at her table, 


, pee? ite 
| rejoicing over the deceit that he had practiced | priest reproached her for receiving an anti- 


upon her. 

But what was this? Ah, What 
were these soft arms round his neck, this velvet 
cheek on his, this sweet voice murmuring in 


what? 


his ear, this gay, light-hearted laugh, these 
sudden tears ’ 

“Wake up—wake up, my darling!"’ his 
wife was crying. “Didn't I tell you I had 
such a delightful plan before I lost the key to 
the safe? Didn't I hear you talking in your 
sleep, and saying you were to be ruined for 
the want of a hundred thousand dollars ? See 
here, my dear hnsband! Here’s a hundred 
thousand dollars in this little case, and it is all 
yours, and you needn't feel badly about taking 
it, for I always kept the jewels as if you lent 
them, and if they help you in your trouble 
they will give me more pleasure than they 
ever did before!” 

Mr. Rothely sat up in bed, pushing back the 
case, and staring straight before him with 
wild eyes. ‘Oh, you think I only care for 
gayety and glitter!’ she cried. “You think 
it is too great a sacrifice for me to make. But 
indeed, indeed—’’ and here, with both arms 
about him, and her face hidden in his breast, 
she broke out in a fresh flood of sweet, glad 
tears—‘‘I never dared tell you, you never 
seemed to want me to tell you, but indeed I 
had rather be—if only you are pleased. Qh, 
I never was so happy in my life! And you 
will take them ?” 

Was he dreaming ? Was he here in his own 
bed, in his own house, awake? Oh, had he 
perjured his soul for this! Had he believed 
his wife to be so small in order that she might 
destroy him with her greatness ? Had he stolen 
her jewels that he might receive from her the 
free gift of these bits of colored glass ? Must 
he all his life carry round with him the shame 
and memory of a crime—of a crime, too, that 
was so useless? He drew away from her, 
shuddering; andthen, as she still clasped him, 
he folded his arms about her, and the tears 
that he was weeping were different tears from 
hers—were tears salt as the salt with which 
the desert is sowed! 

Well, that was years ago. Mr. Rothely 
took the casket his wife had pressed upon him, 
and burned it in his office fire, case and gold 
and all. The world has prospered with him since 
then, and he has replaced Mrs. Rothely’s em- 
eralds with those which are much more mag- 
nificent than the original. But though now 
he knows how firmly his wife believes in him, 
knows that he need want no more for sympa- 
thy and comfort, yet he feels that he purchas- 
ed that knowledge at a price too dear. He 
cannot bear to see her put her jewels on, for 
every ray of their light is like a needle prick- 
ing the sore spot in his heart; and he never 
has said another syllable about the words he 
wants written on his gravestone. And some- 
times at night, when Mrs. Rothely is in her 
happy dreams, and Mr. Rothely sits lingering 
by his dressing-room fire, the skeleton that 
slips into the opposite seat makes him hide his 
face before it, and wish he had never seen the 
light, and yet it is only the image of himself 
as he has seen himself to be.—Harper’s Bazar. 








" VOLTAIRE AS A LOVER. 


“The crowning event in Voltaire’s life as a 
lover was the sequel to the romance of Aurore 
de Livry. More than sixty years had elapsed 
since he had seenher. She was now over 
eighty years of age, a widow, and the only 
one of his loves still living. He wrote to her 
asking if she would receive him. The reply 
being in the affirmative, he went. A Suisse in 
uniform, as gorgeous as upon the former oc- 
casion when Voltaire was refused admittance, 
now led him through the magnificent entrance 
of the mansion, and ushered him, breathless 
with fatigue and emotion, into the presence 
of the Marquise de Gouvernet. Fora moment 
they stood before each other in silence, when 
Voltaire lifted the hand in his to his lips and 
kissed it. 

‘** ‘Ah, mon ami!’ she said with a sad smile, 
‘what have we done with our twenty years ?” 

‘* ‘Ah, how true!’ sighed Voltaire; ‘one dies 
every twenty years. Happy are those who 
have lived them! But in the retrospect nei- 
ther you nor I, Marquise, has cause to com- 
miserate ourselves. My life has been a ro- 
mance easy to read; but yours, what an 
eloquent and desperate struggle! You took 
up the war of the Titans.’ 

** ‘Alas!’ she replied, ‘I would gladly give 
my mansion, my farms of Beauce and Bretag- 
ne, my diamonds, and my carriages, with my 
dear old Suisse included, to live one more hour 
of our beautiful life.’ 

*« ‘And I,’ responded Voltaire, ‘I would give 
my tragedies and my epic poem, my histories 
and my stories, all my past glory, all my 
rights to live in posterity, with my /auteuil in 
the Academy included, to take from your lips 
only one of the kisses of those days.’ 

“Then they sat down to talk over their six 
weeks’ dream-life, that lay so far away back 
in the past, but which shone through all the 
mist of more than half a century. Youth, 
beauty and passion were dead; only the past 
was left to them. What a moment in their 
lives! The Marquise had become a devotee, 
and in the midst of the old lovers’ reminis- 
cences came an interruption in the shape of a 
priest, who lived upon her bounty and dined 





When Voltaire had 


ious to do penance for the dreadful sin, made 
the greatest sacrifice in her power. She sent 
to Voltaire the following day his picture, 
begging him to offer ‘to his niece a portrait 
that had been too long time loved.’ It was a 
few days later, the 30th of May, 1778, that 
Voltaire died; the next, the 31st, she followed 
him into the dark valley. Whi 
they made the journey together ?”’ 
—_———_ 
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THE MADONNA DISCARDED. 


Alexander Dumas has recently written a 
letter as preface to a work which had been 
submitted to him on ‘*The Return of Christ 
an Appeal to Women.’ The following pas- 
sages occur in the letter: ‘*The final triumph 
of Christ is not a matter of doubt, either to 
the author or to myself, but I do not believe 
with him that the triumph and the salvation 
which will follow will be the work of Woman 
and of Mary. I believe that were it not for 
Mary, Christianity would triumph much 
sooner. It is she who embarrassed Christian- 
ity by a legend which, though touching and 
poetical, is narrow, and better adapted to art 
than to conscience. I see nothing in her be- 
yond a woman, who, with the characteristic 
curiosity of her sex, wished water to be 
changed into wine by Jesus—as Eve wished 
to make Adam eat the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge—and to whom Jesus, penetrated by 
his mission, replies, ‘Woman, what have I to 
do with thee ?? She shall never be my advo- 
cate between my God and myself....... 
All this, however, will not prevent Catholi- 
cism from perishing and Christianity from 
triumphing.”’ 

Seventy or eighty years ago gambling was 
prevalent in English high society. Some 
readers know, perhaps, that Charles James 
Fox lost his millions at play, while other dis- 
tinguished personages were equally heavy 
losers. The women were as infatuated as the 
men, and some of them actually kept faro 
tables. Three of them—Ladies Buckingham- 
shire, Archer and Mount Edgecombe—were 
particularly notorious, and were nicknamed 
‘Faro’s Daughters.’’ Lord Kenyon said of 
them, ‘They think they are too great for the 
law. I wish they could be punished. If any 
prosecutions of this nature are fairly brought 
before me, and the parties are justly convict- 
ed, whatever be their rank or station in the 
country, though they should be the first ladies 
in the land, they should certainly exhibit 
themselves in the pillory.”’ When this plain- 
spoken judge actually came to try several 
aristocratic dames for keeping gaming tables, 
he merely punished them by fines. Gillroy, 
the caricaturist, was less sparing, for he de- 
picted one lady as undergoing a public whip- 
ping, and represented others as standing in 
the pillory. In Miss Edgeworth’s novel of 
‘‘Belinda,’’ the blackleg mania among the 
fair sex is graphically portrayed. Playing at 
cards for moderate stakes is still much more 
prevalent in England than in this country, but 
lady gamesters are much more rare then they 
formerly were. Yet weread thata titled lady, 
name not given, has recently lost $500,000 at 
écarte, which will compel her husband to sell 
a large portion of his real estate and econo- 
mize on the continent for some years to come. 





A COSTLY COWHIDE. 


The cowhide used by Aaron Beck on the 
body of Mrs. Pickle has turned out to be rath- 
er a costly affair, as the following will show: 
First, he paid a fine of $10 to Justice Smith; 
second, he paid the costs of a civil suit to get 
it removed from Justice Ayer’s Court to Ne- 
vada, which amounted to $47; third, he paid 
his attorney for obtaining the removal $30, 
making in all $87 in good hard gold coin. 
Rawhides at that price are pretty dear. 
Should he be mulcted in heavy damages he 
will find out to his sorrow that this thing of 
cowhiding a woman is no child’s play.—San 
Juan (Cal.) Times. 


HUMOROUS. 


Motto for a mourning warehouse—Die and 
let live. 

“I was very near selling my boots the oth- 
er day,”’ said John, to a friend.—‘‘How so ?”’ 
—‘*Wall, I had them half-soled.”’ 

An embryo poet, who is certainly a close 
observer of human nature, remarks: ‘Time 
marches on with the slow-measured tread of 
a man working by the day.” 


A man wrote to Agassiz that he had an ap- 
ple that he had preserved for fifty-three years, 
and when Agassiz wrote for it, the joker said 
it was the apple of his eye. 

Aunt Beta (who has just read out aloud 
“The Burial of Sir John Moore.”’) ‘‘Now, then, 
which of the verses do you like best ?”’ 

Jack (with alacrity.) “Oh, 1 know; ‘Few 
and short were the prayers we said!’ ”’ 

The Indiana judges stand no nonsense from 
the bar. A lawyer there, lately, in the course 
of his argument, used the word disparage- 
ment. ‘Stop using Lating words,” said the 
judge, ‘‘or sit down.”’ The poor lawyer, un- 
dertaking to explain, was ruthlessly fined 
twenty dollars for contempt. 

The irrepressible joker at a well-known 
club the other day, while touching up his oys- 
ters with pepper from the caster, observed to 
the waiter that the pepper was half pease. 

_ “Oh no, Sir,” said the polite waiter, ‘‘that 
is the best sort of pepper.” 

‘Well, I tell you it is half pease. Call Mr. 
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Christ in her house, while she, poor soul, anx- | 
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Brown” (the manager.) That gentleman came, 
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and the joker remarked, “I always expect 
to get the best of every thing in this house, 
but the pepper is half pease.” 

*That can't be so. We take especial pains 
to procure tt, and have it ground In our own 
mill.” 

‘Well, it is so, and I can prove it.” 

“If vou can, I should like to hear you.” 

“Well, John, you just spell it.” . 

And the, amiable proprietor retired with a 
sweet and gentle smile on his benevolent face 





FOR SINGING CLASSES 
THE 


MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


A book admirably fitted for the use of Singing 
School Teachers, having, in addition to a compact 
theoretic course, more than 180 pages filled with 
Glees, Quartettes, Airs, Tunes, &c., &e., pleasant to 
sing anywhere, and constituting a most agreeable 
course of study. A good hook also for College 
Choirs, for Seminaries and Social Sings. 

Price 75 cts. or $7.50 per dozen, 


For Ohoirs and Conventions. 


The Leader !! 


is the Leader of all Church Music Books for 1874 and 
1875, being the first in the field and of a character 
that cannot be excelled. 
By H. R. PALMER of Chicago, assisted by 

L. O. EMERSON of Boston, 
containing also compositions from the hands of large 
numbers of American Music writers, 


For CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS and SINGING CLASSES. 


The LEADER has 86 pages of Singing School Music, 
the same as that in the Song Monarch, and large 
numbers of new Tunes and Anthems, all by the best 
composers, 
Price $1.38 or $12.00 per dozen. 
Specimen copies of the above book, mailed, post- 
paid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 
31— 
STANDISH HOUSE. 
SOUTH DUXBURY, MASS. 
OPENS June 10, 1874. CHARLES C. 
KNAPP, proprietor. Thirty-five miles from 
Boston, on Old Colony Railroad. One hour 
and thirty-five minutes’ ride by express 
train. This new and beautiful hotel is loca- 
ted at South Duxbury, Mass., in close proximity to 
ay Hill and other interesting scenes connected 
with the history of the Pilgrim Fathers. The facili- 
ties for boating and fishing are unsurpassed any- 
where. The temperature of the sea water here being 
several degrees higher, renders sea bathing at this 
ylace a positive luxury. The location being near 
Soston, among the coolest and healthiest on the 
whole coast, makes the Standish House one of the 
most desirable Summer resorts for business men and 
their families, Extensive forests of pine and spruce 
are in close proximity, and over one hundred ponds 
lakes and brooks are situated wiihin ten miles, an 
are well supplied with pickerel and trout. A good 
stable is connected with the house. Terms, $3 per 
day; $10 to $15 per week. For further particulars 
apply to the proprietor. Time table, dia Colony 
jlroad; Leave Boston, 7.35 A. M., 3.30 and 4.45 P. 
M., also on Saturdays at 6.15 Pp. M. Return, leave 
South Duxbury (5.05 A. M., Mondays), 7.5, 8.55 A. M., 
4.36 P. M. Sunday train leaves Boston, 8 A. M.; re- 
turning, leaves So. Duxbury, 4.15 P. M. 
SA 4t ’ 





a 
MACEE 
FURNACE Co., 


36,38 Union and 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods ip 
New England. 
THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE. 


A wonderful 
success. 

THE STAND- 
ARD BRICK 
RANGE, 

The best in the 
market. 
THE STAND- 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE, 
Just out. Ex- 
amine before 
purchasing any 
other. 
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The Standard Parlor. 
The demand for this beautiful stove is constantly 

increasing. 

ALL W4RRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Send for descriptive circulars. For sale by Stove 

dealers throughout the country. 29—19t. 








ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1873, we are now prepared with an entire 
ae of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 





HALEY, MORSE & CO.. 


411 Washington Street. 
MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THe EvrRorean PLAN, 
17 ftrattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 
aw” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
















well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 
JUST RECEIVED FROM 
VIOTOR KULLBERG, London 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Lg Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 


These are the Watches exhibited 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
who was the only recipient of the 

Highest Award in that department. 


Wm. Bond & Son, Qk. 
11 CONGRESS STREET. 
%3— —— - —— ———————— 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The Twenty-first School Year of this Family and 
Day School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, Prin., 

West Newton, Mass. 

At home Saturdays. 


WONDERFUL 





28—12t 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Maes. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 
2%4—ly 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


eT eon eet. Boston. 


ow” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 





PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY | pionai sxitd and long experience in the 


Ot Philadelphia. 


The regular course of Lectures in this Institution 
will commence on the first Monday in October, and 
is open to both sexes. The school is liberal and pro- 
gressive, and thorough in its teachings. For an- 
noun-ement, giviag terms and other particulars, ad- 
dress, 


E.D. BUCKMAN,M.D., Dean, 


No. 1030 Spring Garden Street. 
29—4teow 


BUY THE BEST. 
SNOW’S 
Round Pointed Pens. 


Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 


M. A. SNOW, 


3 TREMONT PLACE, Boston. 








, 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 2 
i of Lectures com- 
ume pg my a a 6, 1874, and nase 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers oi  —y mo oo 
siring a thorough medical education a= fA 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissec os — 
abundant; hospital and clinical sdvantes ~% 
V H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspom 


pated sy 398 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


Treatment and Cure ef al) Diseases. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton, Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor farniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P.O. 


 GROGKERY — 











Holiday ~ Goods. 


Importer’s Steck at Panic Prices. 25 


te 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be- 
fere February tst,at HERBERT & Co.’s 
202 Great Sale, Washington St., Bowen. 
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KOTES FROM AN OLD ‘FARM " HOUSE--- 
SUNNY DAYS 


« fine, the ai 


and clear, the 


You 


r cool 


The day 


west wind blows, the sun is shining 
must know what the sunshine is, on these wide 
country landscapes, with the broad expanse 


of «ky above It is too pleasant for indoors, 


and we w try ¢ 
shade of Thoreau! 


“Walkto Wachuse Ay 


with our feeble pen, an 


» walk to the mountain. Oh, 
pardon us if, after 
we attempt to portray, 
walk to a 


your 


humbler 
lower mount 


It is two miles to the top, straight as the 


bird flies, over fields, fences, hills, valle ys. 
swamps, brooks and woods. True to our 
country breeding, we will stop at nome of 
these 

Stout shoes. and clothes that will not give 


way. though we be hung by them froma fence, 
shall be the order of the day. We 
the lane that leads down through the field, It 

used. The } 
walls that guarded it on either side have | 
is marked by 

and wild flowering 


will go by 


is an old cart path, now seldom 
stone 
fallen away, 
trees and bushes, 
Old apple trees stand here and there along the 
hardhack 
and golden rod are interspersed with oaks, ma- 
birches, &e. A squirrel runs along the 


the birds are jubilant—‘‘glad 


and their course 


shrubs. 


way. sweet ferns and wild brier, 


ples, 
wall beside us; 
music, 


with the gladness of the day.”’ The 


the grateful odors are pleasant 
Across the 
brook (lis- 


if you will, 


the sunshine, 
accompaniments of our walk. 
the valley, the 


woods, the swamp, 


ten a moment to its ripple, and see 
how it sparkles in the sunshine) and we reach 
cel- | 


the road. A house once stood here; the 


lar remains, with trees and bushes growing in 
it. These old cellars that we sometimes come 
upon, remote and lonely, are very suggestive, 
after the 
lost, and only the grass-grown hollow, 


name and history of the owner are 
and a 
few ancient apple trees remain. This is an 
little winding up toward the 


At the top of a long, rather steep 


old road, used, 
mountain. 
hill, we come to asolitary house; the last one 
on the end of the road. Do 
you not like to look at houses? they are very 
significant. 
They may 
cunning, vulgarity, display, or they may mean 


road, and the 


mean narrowness, selfishness, 


culture, rest, refinement, home. Man, as well 
as God, stamps his image on what he has made. 

This is an old homestead, large and low, 
with wide cool rooms and many windows. It 


is gray in color, like the bark of the trees, and 


| that the wife died, and the house is now un- 
occupied. 
Farther to the right, at the base of the | 





nestles in among them so naturally that we al- 
most think it might have grown here. I have 
often wondered why city people, who wish to 
spend their summers in the country, do not buy 
these old places. They can be bought very low, 
and with a little refitting and ornamenting 
they make charming summer homes. The 
furnishing is not much, living is cheap, and 
fresh air and freedom are unlimited. 

Just beyond the old house we pass through 
which we conclude must have 
cattle and 


wiser than now, for surely no modern ox would 


a heavy gate, 
been made when were stronger 
attempt to loose it from its moorings, and we 
are in the open pasture. Here is nature in her 
freedom. 
pure fragrance, that come to us, are most de- 
licious. Half a mile 
farther over ledges, and through pleasant pas- 
to the site of 


The odor of the pines and the wild, 
It is God’s own garden. 


tures. we come another house. 
What a lonely spot to pass one’s life in. On 
one side the land slopes far down into the val- 
ley; beyond the woods we catch a glimpse of 
distant blue mountains. On the other hand 
rise the wooded sides of the near hills. Here 
taken the 
wildness of his surroundings into his heart and 
brain. 
dark 


lived aman who seemed to have 


He was a large, strong, muscular man, 
and silent. He raised and harvested 
his crops, tended his sheep, and wandered 
over the hills; but at the approach of a hu- 
man being, he fled in dire affright. He died 
here, and his grave is under the shadow of 
the mountains. 

These upland pastures are pleasant places 
to wander and dreamin. They havea beau- 
ty and charm of their own, which cultivated 
fields cannot equal. 

Near the top of the mountain the woods grow 

dark and thick, but the summit is almost bare. 
The view is good, though notremarkable. A 
glimpse of the sea on one hand, on the other 
the distant gleaming peaks of the White 
Mountain Range; just below, on the farther 
side of the mountain is the ‘haunted house.” 
Every town has its haunted house, and the 
stories connected with them are all very much 
alike. Evidently the ghosts are not versatile 
people or things; but follow a beaten path, 
displaying small originality of design in their 
antics. I think we, in the flesh, could do bet- 
ter, or worse, as the case may be. This is a 
large, shell-like house, standing far up from 
the road, and having windows enough to ac- 
commodate many ghosts, provided they all 
wished to look out. Also, a charming view 
for them. The man who built it, 
after its completion, and his heirs fell into hot 
dispute about it. 

The son at last gained his point, as sons are 
apt to do, and the house fell to him. The 
daughter left, whether fora distant land, or 
for some other planet, I cannot tell. The 
man set a value upon and 
ors He did not live in it. 

yas timid, 


died soon 


his house 
Like Adam, he 
perhaps, and thought it was not 


high 
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good to be alone But he went often to 
it Coming down from it one evening, at 
dusk. he turned, as often before, at the foot of 


the hill, to view his possessions, when, lo! the 
fire was burst- 


house was enveloped in flames; 
ing from every window, and running along 
the roof. In the country, fire is, indeed, *‘lord 


Opposition is so utterly use- 
thinks of offering it. The 
owner, together with the few neighbors who | 


and master.”’ 


that no one 


had seen the light, stood helplessly, and 
saw his house burn down. It fell with a | 


after one exultant 
At dawn all eyes 
turned toward the ruins; but 
there. The stood tall 
and complete as ever, untouched by a suspi- | 
it has 


always, 


great crash, and the fire, 


leap, began to die away. 
were smoking 


no ruins were house 


Many times since been 
falling, 


great crash, and on the following morning has 


cion of fire. 


seen to burn down, with a 


been found as good as new; possibly better, 


for surely, spiritual fire ought to purify. 

followed the 
burning. The stay shut. 
The man married, and lived there; but was 
One out- 


One peculiarity, however, 


doors would not 

obliged to live with the doors open. 
side door, in particular, could not be held to- 
gether by any number of bolts and bars. It 
may have been on account of so many draughts 


mountain, is a farm, which to me, being a 
woman, is an object of great interest. It is 
owned and cultivated by two sisters. It is a 
thrifty looking place of some seventy acres, 
fertile fields and a 


entrance, 


smooth, 
high white gate, at the 

The parents died some ten years ago, and 
the daughters kept the farm, brought it into 
paid off the mortgage, and 
now live contentedly and happily. They yoke 
the oxen, hold the plough, plant, sow, reap, 
And, like Maud Mul. 


with trim fences, 


good condition, 


and gather into barns. 
ler, 
“Rake the meadow sweet with hay,” 
I can fancy them sitting at their evening meal, 
with happy hearts, when the day’s work is 
They are strong, robust, healthy, and 
withal, free and independent. They are well 
educated, and quite as capable of following 


done. 


lifeless occupations that women 
commonly aspire to, as the bestof us. I thor- 
oughly believe in this out-of-door life and 
work for women. 

I wish every working woman in our cities 
could go out andwork and play for half the year 


the genteel, 


visit | icism 





on these breezy hills. How the soft muscles 
would harden, the weak limbs strong, 
the faded eyes brighten, and the pallid faces 
bloom. 

It is sad to think of the thousands of 
cate women, shut up in stores and shops, drop- 


grow 


deli- 


ping away at last, into the grave, or into in- 


validism which is worse, though the poor 
must work, invalid or not, while all this 


‘strength of the hills 
Why are these things so ‘ 


is running to waste. 


and is there no help 
Must death always be coming, be- 
cause we do not know how to take the life 
that stands ready at our hand? I believe 
that a law to the effect that every child should 
spend five months in the wild, open country, 
in healthful work and play, would do more 
for the American people, than a law obliging 
every person to acquire a common school ed- 


for them ? 





ucation. The woods and hills educate, as 
wellas strengthen and vitalize. They are 
God's books. 

Coming down, we follow the sheep paths; 
they closely resemble foot paths, and have the 
same picturesque effect. Iknow nothing pret- 
tier of the kind than these narrow paths wind- 
ing among the rocks, down steep green slopes, 
along the ridges of hills, and away across the 
valleys. 

Home is never so pleasant as after a long 
day’s ramble, and we like to rest quietly, and 
watch the evening shadows gather. A mist of 
gold has fallen on hills and fields and woods. 
Above and behind the western mountains 
seems to lie a tranquil sea of light, crowned 
here and there by bands of soft gray clouds, 
The sun 
sinks lower and lower, until just a burning star 
rests on the crest of the mountain, thirty 


their edges burnished and glowing. 





miles away. It is gone, and the shadows fall 
about us. ‘The wind has died, the leaves are 
still, the birds have hushed their evening 
song. It is as if all nature poured to do hom- 
age to the glory of the sunset. The silence of 
twilight deepens as the summer advances. 
The treetoad is no longer heard; the whippoor- 
will has ceased its singing. I think its song 
dies with the roses. It is so still that we 
catch the murmur of the brook, and the rush- 
ing of the river beyond the hill, is quite dis- 
tinct. Darkness gathers rapidly, the fields 
grow dusk and desolate in their far-reaching 
distances. The bleating of sheep in remote 
pastures, is borne faintly to the ear. Itis a 
lonely sound, heard thus in the stillness of 
night. The evening star is setting behind the 
woods on the hill; and with it, I will bid you 
good night. 


_ Gar. 
—_—— 


MADAME E ROLAND. — 


The celebrated women of our own and pre- 
ceding times have had to pay dearly for 
their fame. Unlike their eminent brothers. 
they have been obliged to undergo at the hands 
of their biographers a twofold ordeal of crit- 





judged from two stand- 


artist and of the woman. 


They are 


points ; that of the 


The criticism of a woman's achievements in 


rt, letters, &c., is preceded by a general dis- 


quisition on feminine attributes; and coupled 


either with fulsome flattery, or a half-depre- 


vindication of her *“‘exceptional posi- 
Seldom 
stand for herself alone: 


because of her sex; if she succeeds, it 


catory 
that she is allowed to 


but—if she fails. it is 


tion.”* is it 
is in 
spite of it. 

So prevalent is this custom of deciding the 


| wife. 


| not avail! here. 


labors and position of a woman by the single | 


fact of sex, that it is 
when we find an author who, in portraying the 


more 


life and character of illustrious women, 


than refreshing | 


| 
takes 


their womanhood for granted, and neither ex- | 


| plains nor apologizes for it. 


Such an author in a great degree is Lamar- 
in his ‘‘History of the 
depicts in vivid and enduring colors the char- 
French In his de- 
scription of Mme. Roland he evinces the im- 
partiality of the true historian, yet he 
not refrain entirely from allusions to her sex, 
as may be seen in the following expressions: 


tine, who, Girondists”’ 


acters of the Revolution. 
does 
‘**Men have the spirit of truth, women its pas- 


like 
main he 


“It would seem as though truth, 
nature, Yet in the 
seems to regard her simply as one among other 


sion.” 
has two sexes.”’ 
actors of those stormy scenes; not so much 
a woman among men, as a worker among 
workers—a revolutionist—a Girondist. 


Born of a dreamy, 


ambitious father anda 
sensible, pious mother,and into that social rank 
where the privations of poverty are ever to be 
met, yet where the opportunity to acquire 
the education of a higher rank is sometimes 
found, Mme. Roland combined those qualities, 
and passed through that early experience, 
which so admirably fitted her to play her 
future conspicuous role. 
the highest objects in life; her ardent nature 
sought something to which it might devote 
itself, and when very young, her thoughts and 
aspirations centered in the church. The ex- 
treme piety of her mother was not, as is too 
often the case, accompanied by a correspond- 
ing narrowness and shallowness of judgment; 
on the contrary it led her to encourage her 
daughter in her readings and meditations, and 
thus religion was made a growing instead of a 
repressive power within her. <A short period 
of her youth was spent in a convent, where 
the solemn pomp of the services, and the 
calm, uninterrupted zeal of the lives of her 
companions, inspired her with a longing to 
meet and endure the severest trials of life. As 
years passed, she repudiated her childish faith 
and gave herself up to the guidance of pure 
reason; yet she never grew cold or unsym- 
pathetic towards the church forms and cere- 
monies. 


She was devoted to 


Mme. Roland was one of those rare beings 
who believe in, and are continually searching 
Vir- 
tue and devotion were the qualities she looked 
for first and trusted most. Courteous man- 
ners and a brilliant exterior were not lost upon 
her, and often affected her very powerfully; 
but they did not cause her to lose sight of 
those grander attributes of the mind and heart 
which she knew could alone accomplish her 
country’s freedom. 


for, the religious element in everything. 


When M. Roland repaired to the Assembly, 
whither he was sent to represent the commer- 
cial interests of Lyons, his wife accompanied 
him. Notwithstanding her hitherto secluded 
life, her household and active charities, she 
was yet prepared, through her philosophical 
readings, and her elevated views of man’s desti- 
ny, to meet and comprehend the Revolution. 
Immediately on her entrance into Paris she 
went to the Assembly, and with a woman’s 
ready discernment, could not fail to note the 
contrast between the rude manners of the rep- 
resentatives of the people, and the easy, self- 
possession of the nobles, who did not scruple 
to treat their opponents with aristocratic con- 
descension. Mme. Roland’s cheeks glowed 
as she witnessed this; not with humiliation at 
the plain speech and uncouth bearing of the 
people; but with indignation at the thought 
of the opportunities for culture lavished on the 
few to the exclusion of the rest. 

The subject of our sketch was almost en- 
tirely free from that petty vanity which mars 
the greatness of so many women. It speaks 
volumes both for her strength and purity of 
character, that living ata period and in a coun- 
try where the loosest bonds between the sexes 
are admissible, she showed herself capable of 
sustaining such fraternal and purely Platonic 
relations with the young men who crowded her 
little parlor. Where other women had lovers. 
she had friends. From her earliest youth she 
had held the emotional part of her nature in 
check. With unswerving fidelity she kept 
her sensibilities subservient to her reason—no 
light task to one of her impetuous nature; 
whose whole being might easily have followed 
the direction of feeling. 

It is interesting to read of the estimate she 
put upon the different characters presented to 
her, of the unfailing accuracy with which she 
detected their weak points. After Roland had 
been called to the ministry, Dumouriez was 
introduced to her. Dumouriez, the wily coun- 
selor who stood between the Girondists and 
the King, and vainly thought to bring the two 
into more amicable relations, if he might once 





gain ascendency in the heart of the minister's 








Dumouriez the victorious general, the 
accomplished man of society, conqueror alike 
He ap- 
Roland with that happy as- 
surance and tender deference which charac- 


in the warfare of battles and of love. 
proached Mime. 
terize the successful lover. Accustomed to 
win women by 
self-love all the 


what was his chagrin to find that in this wo- 


bringing to bear upon their 
fascination of his 


man’s heart virtue and dignity were the rul- 
Plainly the 

This minister's wife might be 
pleased with the splendor of a great man’s re- 
The mere 
accessories of birth and education could never 


ing passions. 


nown, but she could not be dazzled. 


blind her to more serious defects of character. 
The following words show the fine scorn with 
which she regarded this too-confident winner 
of hearts: 

“She estimated Dumouriez as a frivolous, 
presuming man, finding in his look, smile and 
tone of voice that audacity of success towards 
her sex which betrayed the free conduct of 
the women amongst whom he had lived.” 

M. Roland, a man of ordinary talent and 
great reticence, whose guilelessness and truth- 
ful nature often made him but a tool in the 
hands of shrewder men, showed with respect 
to Dumouriez a characteristic lack of penetra- 
tion. Flattered by the companionship and at- 
tentions of the distinguished warrior, he grad- 
ually came to think more of the 
King, and attempted to persuade his wife that 
Louis X VI, atheart, preferred peace to power, 
and was generously disposed towards the peo- 
ple. He even suggested that a constitutional 
monarchy might be a good stepping-stone to 
the Republic. ‘She,’ says the historian, ‘‘lis- 
tened with a smile of incredulity on her lips.” 
In the letter which she writes in reply, she 
shows the more logical mind of the two, by 
referring to the inherent nature of things. 
Her sentences are axiomatic and full of mean- 
ing. ‘Fallen greatness cannot love the cause 
of its decadence; no man likes his humilia- 
tion.” 

Among the leading spirits of the party of 
the Gironde that clustered about Mme. Roland 
was Robespierre. What did she think of him— 
this sphinx-like creature who sought her com- 
panionship and council, and who was destined 
to repay her and all the rest with the guillo- 
tine? We learn that on reaching Paris ‘‘she 
had a confused presentiment of her destiny,” 
and we might infer that this feeling would 
have been intensified into a horrible dread, on 
meeting her accuser. Though never liking 
him heartily or trusting him entirely, she was 
always perfectly just to him, and never failed 
to advance his interests. He would sometimes 
give public utterance to the half-formed pro- 
jects of his companions before the proper time. 
Such betrayals she would attribute to over- 
zeal rather than self-confidence. At the time 
of the King’s flight to Vincennes, she notices 
something cowardly in his nature. He is 
filled with apprehensions of another St. Bar- 
tholomew massacre, 
to be the patriots, while the others are eager 
to seize this moment to declare the Republic. 
Once she saved his life. After the horrible 
outrages of the Champ de Mars, Robespierre, 
with other popular agitators, was not to be 
found. Mme. Roland, hearing that the Na- 
tional Guard were in search of him, went to 
his house at dead of night, to offer him a safer 
retreat inherown. Not finding him, she went 
to their mutual friend, Buzot, who, it seems, 
did not at once yield to her entreaties. ‘‘lam 
far from partaking the opinion of many re- 
specting him. He thinks too much of him- 
self to love liberty, but he serves it, and that 
is enough for me. I shall be there to defend 
him.’’ Thus did three of this man’s future 
victims risk their lives to save his. 

That Mme. Roland found pleasure in pub- 
lic life is evident from many facts in her his- 
tory. Sainte Beuve speaks of her enjoyment 
in writing a letter to the Pope under cover of 
the minister. When called upon to appear 
before the Assembly and answer to the charge 
of corresponding with members of the con- 
stitutional party in England, she went with- 
out hesitation, and her bearing was modest, yet 
without timidity. She did not seek notoriety, 
but she would have accepted it. When in 
prison, we see her resolute, though not al- 
ways calm when she thinks of her husband 
and child. She is self-sustained to the last; 
seeking no mitigation of her sentence; she 
even tears in pieces a letter to Robespierre, 
in which she reviews their united history, for 
her pride will not permit her to do aught that 
may be construed into an appeal for mercy. 
She talks constantly to her fellow-prisoners, 
and “inspires them with a contempt for death.” 
On her way to the scaffold she comforts an 
old man, and in pity for the added torture 
that will be his, if he witnesses her death, asks 
that he may be taken first. True woman to 
the last, in her loving care for others; a true 
patriot, who w alked with unfaltering step to 
her death. 
—Coldwater, Michigan. 


leniently 


the victims of which are 


SHEILA. 





SPECIAL L NOTICES ES. 


Miss Jane Andrews wil will receive into her fam- 
ily two or three little girls, as pupils, for the school 
year commencing September 9, 1374. 

Newburyport, y m9 
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‘DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., 


To the many who need the services of an experienc- 


Boston. 


| ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. BR. 
| D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 


manner, | 


old tactics would | 





and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
Dr. SPKAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. ib—ly 


“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World, 


R 


THE 


ISING ySUN 
STOVE POLISH 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73, 


Yor Beauty of Polish, Saving of Laber, 
Freeness from ust, ility aud 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
try. 





Morse Bros., Proprietors 


CANTON, MASS. 
_iM—ly 
IF CLEOPATRA had 
worn ENGLISH 
CHANNEL Shoes, An- 
thony and Cesar would 


CHANNE have been much more in 
love with her. Ladies, 


if you want to attract the sterner sex, wear none oth- 
er. Make your dealer buy them for r you. 35—2t 


THE PIANO STOP! 


Is a fine toned Piano never requiring tuning, giving 
brilliancy and promptness to the organ, and is found 
only in 


GEO. WOODS & CO’S PARLOR ORGANS. 


These remarkable instruments have created much 
enthusiasm by their great capacity for musical effects. 
The profession, trade, and all interested in music 
should address for particulars, 

GEO. WOODS & CO., 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass, 
aud CHICAGO, Ill. 


1874. 





35—4tt 


1840. 


A FAMILY MEDICINE. 


E invite the special attention of our readers of 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation then any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period, there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol it 
as aliniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally succes® 
ful, whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
usedin all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has had such 
widespread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 


Davis’ PArn-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and witha care that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and, while it is a most efficient 
remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medicine, eve 
in the most unskilfal hands, and has been tested in 
every variety of climate, and by almost every nation 
known to Americans, 


It is eminently a FAMILY Mepicrye; and, by be- 
ing kept ready for immediate resort, will save many 
an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and 
doctors’ bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Piysicians 
of the first respectability recommend it as a most ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain. It is 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery, or Cholera, oF 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsut- 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the 
great cities of India, and other hot climates, it has be- 
come the standard medicine for all such complaints, 
as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma and Rheumatic difficulties, it has been prov- 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony t? 
be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 

The sTArn occasioned by external application of the 


PAIN-KILLER is easily removed by washing in alco- 
hol. 


Beware of all Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is solid by all respectable druggists 
throughout the United States and foreign conntries- 


Prices—25 cents, 50 cents and $1.(0 per bottle. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprictor*: 


PROVIDENCE, B. | 
25—13t 
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